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ABSTRACT 


ONE LOVE: A WOMANIST MODEL FOR 
CHURCH REVITALIZATION IN 
CROSS-RACIAL MINISTRY 

by 

Denizela’ R. Dorsey 
United Theological Seminary, 2013 

Mentors 

Angela D. Washington, D.Min. 

Donnell J. Moore, D.Min. 

The womanist theology of liberation possesses elements of transformation for modem 
day ministry growth and revitalization. Qualitative research set out to explore if 
womanist theology contributes to cross-racial ministry’s growth and vitality when used as 
a foundational resource. Research tested the hypothesis through interviews, surveys, and 
written testimonies. Cross-racial ministry, in the absence of liberation as a resource, gives 
birth to congregational decline and apathy in discipleship because of pretentious attitudes 
regarding gender, race, and power. When Black clergywomen with theological roots in 
womanist theology are placed in cross-racial ministries, replicable healthy ministries are 
created through revitalization and church transformation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Womanist theology provides the theological language and voice of expression to 
power change, liberate, and transform Christianity. From the birth of creation the Black 
woman was granted intellectual logic, competence to strive, strength, fortitude, and 
endurance, and a soul to manifest the authentic attitudes of a wise and knovdng God. Her 
voice and articulation would be the life-giving strength to bring all nations back to God, 
by teaching inclusiveness, being a voice for those unnamed female souls, providing 
nurture, and unconditional love of all nations. The Black woman’s faith, focus, and 
worship would become an iconic symbol for America’s churches and its entire 
generation. The Black woman would become a prophetic voice for universal freedom and 
effective kingdom building in the universal church. Despite human failures, early 
Christian church history bears witness to diversity and a multi-ethnic ministry, while 
sighting gifted women chosen to proclaim and share the gospel message for 
transformation. From creation, starting with Eve, the first woman, women have always 
played a vital role in the drama of redemption, renewal, and rebirth using their strengths 
and weaknesses to respond to God while transforming humanity. 

The church pews in America are changing and chinches cannot afford to foster a 
gender biased gospel or a one dimensional gospel message pertaining to one ethnic group 
of people. Churches within United Methodism and other mainstream Protestant 
denominations must begin re-envisioning themselves to develop more relevant and viable 
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ministries that speak to persons beyond their race and culture while addressing their 
emotional, spiritual, social, environmental, and cultural needs. In rural Missouri, an 
Anglo congregation experienced this shift and congregational revitalization when their 
first Black woman was appointed as the senior pastor. This is a testament that God can 
and does use minority women in cross-racial and multiethnic ministries to change the 
world. 

Cross-racial and multiethnic ministry can be a rewarding ministry for those who 
dare to venture into God’s land of promise. Cross-racial, cross-cultural and multi-ethnic 
ministry celebrates the riches of God’s created splendor toward humanity in bringing 
differences together to celebrate one commonality, which is Jesus Christ. With diversity 
comes the courage and uniqueness that Black clergy women must confront in order to 
handle the layered struggles and systemic problems that are contextually intrinsic for a 
vital ministry. This writer sets out to explore whether cross-racial ministry would be 
relevant without a womanist theology. This writer believes that cross-racial and multi¬ 
ethnic ministry is a true replica of the Kingdom of God, and God’s intended plan from 
the beginning of creation to the rebirth of the Church in Acts. However, in the United 
Methodist Church, over half of the cross racial appointments do not survive due to layers 
of systemic variables that congregations and clergy are unprepared to address: layered 
systemic battles that come with an integration of cultures, belief, and assumptions. 
Building God’s Kingdom today comes with levels of obstacles and stressful oppositions, 
as it did for Moses, Deborah, Nehemiah, Isaiah, Mary Magdalene, and the other unnamed 
heroes and sheroes who took serious the biblical mandate of making disciples of all 


nations. 
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Womanist theology is a proven foundation that birth visible signs of 
transformative ministry and revitalization. Womanist theology gives the Black 
clergy women the resources to sing the Lord’s song in a strange land. 

From conception, the Creator God was concerned with a female embryo that 
would be bom to become a Black clergy woman; who would lead God’s people into a 
ministry of transformation and revival. Along with God, the writer’s mother would set 
the writer on a course that would transform and transcend her understanding of 
womanhood and prepare her to enter the world of womanist theology. 

At the age of five, the writer was introduced to the only grandparent she would 
ever know. From their irdtial moment of meeting, the writer has loved her grandfather 
unceasingly and continues to attain all sorts of wisdom, guidance, and spiritual 
knowledge from him. Her grandfather was a Methodist lay-minister, a welder by trade, 
and a Civil Rights activist. The writer’s time with her grandfather would become a 
narration of his many memories about serving God, WWII, the Civil Rights Movement 
and Voter’s Registration Movements in the South. General, the writer’s grandfather went 
on to become the first African-American man to vote in the town of Aberdeen, 
Mississippi as well as a Grassroots Activist of Civil Rights in the 1950’s and 1960’s. 

Being in the presence of her grandfather afforded her the opportunity to meet 
many Civil Rights activists who marched along-side Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr., in their plight to gamer equality for all. The writer met ministers and Civil Rights 
activists of all religious denominations, races, and social and economic classes. 

It amazed the writer to see real images of her grandfather. General, and other 
activists, such as Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., Fannie Lou Hammer, Nelson Mandela, Dr. 
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Howard Gunn, Dr. Aaron Henry and Medgar Evers. The writer became drawn to these 
stories, although she did not folly imderstand the historical significance of her 
grandfather’s role, such as when he was responsible for identifying the body of Emmitt 
Till in Money, Mississippi. These stories instilled in the writer a greater compassion for 
humanity and a desire to stand against injustices and for justice and truth for all people. 
During her lifetime, the writer would often hear her grandfather say, “Civil Rights is not 
just for the Black folks; it is for all folks because the white woman has a bonnet placed 
aroxmd her neck and she can’t vote either.” Throughout her life, the writer has strived to 
be like her grandfather General Lee, a strong humanitarian unafraid to stand for justice 
while leaning on God for strength. 

Becoming devoted to the call of ministry, God has used the writer to serve the 
church in transformational ministry, such as church growth and creating healthy 
fimctional operating systems for United Methodist. Each opportunity has been 
transformational. Congregations have discovered their true power and uniqueness within 
their current community. Over the years, the writer has been the first female and first 
Afiican American clergy serving in predominately Anglo Christian communities as a 
cross-cultural, cross-racial pastor. She has served as youth pastor, and in three senior 
pastoral appointments. Each church was significant in the eyes of the commimity and 
rooted in tradition and small-town mentality. The writer has dealt with adversity being a 
Black woman who has surpassed religious rhetoric, traditionalism, and people who had a 
fear of moving out of the bubble: In spite of major opposition in these context, the writer 


served well. 
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Being placed in an unfamiliar culture has its advantages and disadvantages. One 
advantage is learning to trust God in all things and at all times. One learns as the Proverb 
instructs to lean not to your own understanding (Prv 3:6). One depends on God to create 
and direct a new path. 

A disadvantage comes when other Black clergy assume that a Black person in a 
cross-racial and cross-cultural setting is being tokenized by the dominant culture. 

The writer’s project model, One Love: A Womanist Model for Church 
Revitalization in Cross Racial Ministry hypothesizes that when Black clergy women are 
placed in cross-racial ministry settings without a strong theological bases in womanist 
theology, the focus of the ministry shifts to gender and race and not to building up the 
Kingdom of God. It is the belief of the writer that a womanist theological construct will 
ignite and move cross-racial ministry into the direction of embracing a holistic 
Christological perspective that gives birth to effective fhiit-bearing ministry. 

In revitalization and renewal, God always challenges God’s beloved people to 
cling fast to God, and God’s teaching, and to forget many past and current false 
perceptions, which have given comfort to the people for so long (Is 43:18-15). Like the 
Ancient Israelites of the Old Testament and the Pharisees in the New Testament writings, 
this posed a great challenge and discomfort for the people, because their patterns had 
indeed become their source of faith and their spiritual lifeline. Like those of the 
Babylonian and Roman cultures, trusting in God was not convenient or optional, because 
it interfered with their social lives, and they needed no spiritual source to supply their 


needs. 
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Chapter one will provide the reader with logic and principles for the project 
called One Love: A Womanist Model for Church Revitalization in Cross Racial Ministry. 
This chapter discusses the ministry focus of One Love, and how this project was formed 
through the lifelong experiences of the writer. Here, the reader will be introduced to the 
writer, the source of her womanist theological views, and her spiritual journey in 
transformation and personal revitalization. The reader will also be introduced to an Anglo 
community that experienced a birth of revitalization and renewal amidst a city of old 
tradition and low apathy. 

Chapter two will review leading scholar’s work and courage to write about cross- 
racial and multi-ethnic ministty in the 21st century context. This chapter explorers the 
development of cross-racial, cross cultural, and multiethnic ministry in different contexts 
of the world. This chapter gives evidence to the variables that affect cross-racial and 
multi-ethnic ministry. 

Chapter three introduces the biblical, historical and theological foundations for 
the model. It provides a glimpse of how womanist theology is used in practical and 
theological ways using everyday praxis. This chapter gives credence to the biblical 
mandate of women as agents of spirituality, change, and transformation. The reader will 
be led to the biblical and other resources to explore how God constantly calls the church 
into Kingdom practices, which is represented, in cross-racial and multi-ethnic ministry. 

Chapter four explains the methodology used to explore the hypothesis for this 
ministry project; whether cross-racial ministry would be relevant without a womanist 
theology. This chapter will introduce the reader to an action research methodology. To 
determine the outcomes, the writer utilizes qualitative analysis to construct the research. 
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This qualitative study uses a collaboration of methods in order to collect and analyze the 
data. 

Chapter five shares the findings of the research as the ministry model was 
employed. This chapter introduces the readers to the responses of the context 
congregation in Southwest Missouri. The results of the data analysis indicate that the 
hypothesis was proven. Womanist theology in cross-racial ministries produces 
revitalization and church growth, creating vital and healthy ministries. 

Chapter six reveals the revelation of discovery as the writer concludes this 
project. The writer discusses conclusions and observations as a result of this study. This 
chapter reveals unexpected findings and what the writer learned from the project. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 

ONE LOVE 


God knew what God was doing from the very beginning. God 
decided from the outset to shape the lives of those who love God 
along the same lines as the life of God’s Son. The Son stands first 
in the line of humanity God restored... After God made that 
decision of what God’s children should be like, God followed it up 
by calling people by name. After God called them by name, God 
set them on a solid basis with God’s self And then, after getting 
them established, God stayed with them to the end, gloriously 
completing what God had begun.' 

The Almighty Creator Yahweh placed divine hands on a female embryo 
that would be bom September 18th; the name chosen for this girl child was 
Denizela’ Rena’. Thereafter, God guided and orchestrated every moment of this 
child’s life. Denizela’s mother Mary, assisted in her spiritual pilgrimage by 
providing Denizela’ insight that would transcend her understanding of what it 
means to live above the cultural and societal standards placed on women. Bom in 
1939, Denizela’s mother was considered a rebel knovra for resilience and her non- 
conforming spirit. At the age of twelve, Mary decided that she would not spend 
her life bonded and entrenched in the dehumanizing Southern practices of picking 
cotton and harvesting sugar cane, birthing large families, and the traditional 


'Eugene Petersons, The Message Translation: The Bible in Contemporary Language (Colorado 
Springs, Co: 2005). 
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practices of African Americans and women in the Deep South. It would be Mary 
who taught Denizela that womanhood in the African American culture meant that 
Denizela’ was gifted and equipped by God to narrate and pencil her own story, 
telling it in her own language. 

It would be five years after her conception that Denizela’ would come to 
know the living God, the Creator of all life through her maternal grandfather’s 
wisdom and bravery. At the age of five, Denizela’ connected and bonded with the 
only grandparent she would ever visibly know, the others were already deceased. 
Denizela’s time with her grandfather would become a narration of his many 
memories about serving God, WWII, the Civil Rights Movement and Voter’s 
Registration. 

At the age of eight, Denizela’ met her grandfather’s dear friends Dr. Howard 
Gunn, a well-known Civil Rights activist and attorney. Dr. Gunn and General would tell 
Denizela’ about their exploits with Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King and Nelson 
Mandela. It was from Dr. Guim that Denizela’ first learned that her grandfather was 
considered to be an inbred, meaning a person of mix race. That opened up a dialogue 
between Denizela’ and her grandfather in which he would explain how he was bom to a 
Caucasian plantation owner who owned his family and took every privilege of 
ownership. This bi-racial child was given a name of respect and honor, General Lee, 
instead of other names given to African American boys or men in Mississippi. 
Throughout Denizela’ life, she did her best to be like her grandfather General Lee, a 
strong humanitarian unafraid to stand for justice for all people. 
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During early childhood, Denizela’ was raised in what many would be considered 
a privileged environment, particixlarly when it came to material possessions. Denizela’s 
mother demonstrated love for her impressionable child through the generous giving and 
showering with expensive material possessions. Denizela’s mother made sure that she 
participated in as many extracurricular activities as possible: many where she was the 
only African American participant and had to endure blatant ignorance, racism, and 
injustice. 

We are pressed on every side by troubles, but we are not crushed. 

We are perplexed, but not driven to despair. We are hunted down, 
but never abandoned by God. We get knocked down, but we are 
not destroyed. 

Denizela’s mother, Mary, had only an eighth-grade education, worked as a 
custodian, and was the only African American to work for the Chancery Clerk’s office, 
where she would remain for thirty-five years. Because of adverse employee treatment 
towards her mom, Denizela’ did not like visiting her at work. It pained her to see others 
treat her mother in such a disrespectful and degrading manner, although Ms. Mary was 
usually very crafty in how she responded and allowed little to anger her. 

Denizela’ continued to mature and develop a deeper knowledge and 
understanding of the world around her; however, there were still things that her young 
mind was not capable of handling just yet. 

The church and fishing expeditions with her grandfather were places of refuge for 
young Denizela. She loved going to church to learn about the infinite wisdom of God, 
and the biblical stories of Joseph and his brothers. She began to identify with a God who 


^2 Cor 4:8-9. 
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understands sorrow and pain. Yahweh-Jireh had met the girl child in her sorrow and pain, 

and in her deepest desire to belong. 

Simon, Simon, Satan has asked to sift each of you like wheat. But I 
have pleaded in prayer for you, Simon that your faith should not 
fail. So when you have repented and turned to me again, strengthen 
your brothers.^ 

Surrounded with hope, faith, and love, Denizela’ grew up longing to evolve into 
something greater than her personal circumstances and her surroundings. She set out to 
become a young woman not defined by color, gender, education, class, her place or 
origin, or small-minded thinking. She became a rebel on a quest for individual autonomy 
and personhood. It would become the ultimate battle of woman verses self 

In moments of silence and solitude, God would speak to her, encourage her, and 
remind her that the hand of God was on her life. God’s presence would watch over 
Denizela’ and become an unrelenting sign that God had God’s eye on Denizela’. 

Denizela’ could recall the first time she heard the voice of God speaking to her 
heart. As she matured, she was able to recite the preacher’s entire sermon, no matter the 
subject or message; this was very scary for her. To escape this, Denizela’ explored other 
denominations. She attended Holiness, Baptist, and Non-affiliated churches, and she 
would be able to recite those ministers’ messages as well. She felt strange, weird, and 
uneasy, that at such a young age, God was giving her a gift, a gift that she would come to 
appreciate in her adult life. 


^Lk 22:31-32. 
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Angels Everywhere 

Psalms 91:11 say, “For he will order his angels to protect you wherever you go.” 
After completing high school, Denizela’ knew college was not optional; she knew that in 
order to be free of social stigma and even accomplish great things in life, she had to be 
willing to depart from what she had known for eighteen years and be willing to develop 
her own wings. It was imperative that she immediately enrolls in college after graduation 
and not wait for the general freshman enrollment in August. Denizela’ made a decision to 
attend Jackson State, instead of Mississippi State, Rust College, or Itawamba College, 
which was where most of those who attended Aberdeen High would be enrolling. She 
believed that it was important to create a path where there was no trail. This would be her 
emancipation: her path to a new identity. 

Finally, during the next year’s summer term and after losing a significant amount 
of weight due to depression and a near-prison experience, Denizela’, like the prodigal 
daughter (Lk 15:11-32), came to her senses in a near death experience. On the verge of 
jeopardizing her educational dreams, she was determined to get her life back on track and 
complete her goals. Denizela knew returning home was not an option; her only option 
was to transfer and start all over. Hattiesburg, Mississippi would become her new option 
and a prayer answered for those who were praying for her. Applying on faith and prayer, 
the school accepted her. August of that same year, Denizela’ left Jackson. Without 
hesitation, she picked up her bags, loaded her car, and moved to Hattiesburg Mississippi. 
This would bring her another new start and a second chance. 
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“I can never escape from your Spirit? I can never get away from your presence?”'^ 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi was the place God spoke loudly about Denizela’s destiny and 
divine call. She considered this place her Mount Horeb experience, similar to Moses and 
the burning bush.^ Introverted, isolated by personal choice, and sometimes afraid, 
Denizela’ stayed mostly to herself, knowing the task to successfully matriculate at the 
University of Southern Mississippi would not be easy. In order to compete academically, 
she would need to work extremely hard and not forfeit this second chance. 

Determined not to be just another student identification number in the large, 
predominately Anglo classrooms, Denizela’s years there would require rigorous physical 
and spiritual survival. In days of quietness, God would begin to summon her. Afraid of 
what that meant, she decided she would rebel against God. She found herself waking up 
and yelling at God to allow her to sleep and to stop talking to her. At the age of twenty, 
Denizela’ would literally begin trying to bargain with God on certain life issues and her 
destiny. God was there in her life and the more she tried to escape God, the more she 
discovered God’s presence was everywhere. 

Three years after running and wrestling with God, Denizela’ graduated from the 
University of Southern Mississippi. A month after graduation, she decided to return 
home. Two months after returning, Denizela’ realized the limitations in a small tovra. She 
was back to the same old limited mentality about herself and her surroxmdings. She also 
noticed the local churches’ dogmatic views on life and people. She discovered and 
despised the notion that people only cared about themselves. She felt incarcerated by 


‘‘Ps 139:7. 
^Ex 3:1-6. 
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social limitations and knew that in order to evolve; she would have to break out of this 
box and the religious arrest of putting limits on God and self. 

Denizela began to explore options as far away as the Midwest. Her desire was to 
go to a place and leave a trail. On a personal quest of discovery, she would take a leap of 
faith and move to Kansas. Once arriving and stunned with utter amazement by what she 
saw and experienced, she planned to stay for only six months. 

There was a need for Denizela’ to be in Kansas, just as Jesus had a need to enter 
the town of Samaria.^ Denizela’ would recall Kansas as the place of her spiritual 
revelation and restoration. Kansas became her desert experience, where God began to 
deal with Denizela’. Kansas was the place that God performed spiritual surgery on 
Denizela; God met Denizela’ in the wilderness. Those first years in Kansas were long 
days and even longer nights. At the age of twenty-one, God began a spiritual 
detoxification of her life. 

While living in Kansas, God would give favor to Denizela’s occupational 
pursuits. At her job, she became the youngest and only black female astute in the area of 
Mental Healtb and clinical diagnoses. She received numerous awards and accolades. She 
was known for working with persons who had a dual diagnosis (a severe and persistent 
mental illness, along with a chemical dependency). She traveled and spoke all across the 
States of Kansas and Missouri. Then God gave provisions for her to return to school and 
receive a Master’s Degree in Clinical Social Work from the University of Kansas; she 
graduated with honors and went on to become a clinical therapist. At the age of twenty- 
three, she was advancing professionally, preparing for school, and working to become a 
clinician, when she heard the call and summons to preach the Word of God. 

®lbid. 
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Afraid of what she heard and experienced, Denizela’ vowed to never speak a 
word of the call, nor would she obey this call, particularly since she was doing so well in 
her career and did not know any female preachers. Shortly after receiving the spiritual 
call to ministry, she was asked to become a partner of the clinician staff at a local Family 
Life Center, and partner with a local well-respected clinical practitioner. The more the 
Lord God summoned her, the more Denizela’ resisted. Finally, she relented and became a 
youth pastor and counselor at the local church she was attending. Having great 
compassion for youth, she began teaching the liberating message of Jesus Christ using 
her therapeutic skills to teach and motivate young people. Things were finally moving up 
hill for the single, youth counselor with a progressive career. 

Bound By Traditionalism and Grace 

Bound by tradition and religious dogma, the church Denizela’ attended 
considered singleness an ugly word. In her quest to become and assimilate and not return 
to those childhood emotions, Denizela’ would conform to those in her local church; she 
said I will to the first man who found her desirable. 

At the age of twenty-three, she began dating a young man who was a native of the 
Kansas community. Drawn to his charming smile and big dreams, she was smitten with 
emotions. The relationship took off and after a month of dating, he proposed to her. They 
were married six months later. The two became social climbers in the community. They 
were the young couple everyone wanted to be, but spiritually and individually, they were 
total opposites. After several years of marriage, Denizela’ discovered the marriage was 
unhealthy. With no possessions—^her son and dignity were all she had and needed— 
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Denizela’ chose to live, and leave the unhealthy marriage. Those were the years she 
learned and leaned on the scriptures, . .anyone who trusts in Him shall never be put to 
shame” (Rom 10:11) and “...we are hard pressed on every side, but not crushed; 
perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, but not abandoned; struck down, but not 
destroyed” (2 Cor 4:8). 

The Beginning in Cross-Racial Ministry 

God continued to call, and at the weakest moments in her life, with nothing but 
trust for God and a happy toddler, she would say yes. Denizela’s yes was a “Yes, Lord, I 
will follow wherever you lead, only if you make my way.” And God indeed began to 
move her in arenas she had no thoughts of ever traveling: from meeting people from all 
cultures and ethnicities, working with persons of greatness and nationally known 
Christian and secular speakers, and traveling across the world, Denizela’ had said yes. 
During those years, Denizela’ became the adoption spokesperson for Coming Home 
Kansas Adoption Campaign, where she appeared on the local news and radio station, 
promoting children for adoption in Kansas and Missouri. She became an acquaintance 
and friend of a local news anchor who was Anglo and a member of the Kansas United 
Methodist Church. From that association and genuine friendship she and her son was 
invited to attend and worship at the Kansas United Methodist church. Initially Denizela’ 
was hesitant to attend and worship with her friend only because although she worked 
with people of all cultures and backgrounds, she never worshipped in an all-Anglo 
church. However, Denizela’ remembered her grandfather and that she saidye5 to God. 
After several visits to the 9:00 A.M. Contemporary Worship service, Denizela’ joined the 
Kansas United Methodist Church. She was welcome and greeted by all. After months of 
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attending, God continued to call Denizela’ back to God’s first purpose of her, which was 
to preach the word which she had neglected. However, tired of trying to compromise with 
God, she expressed her call to the Anglo pastor of Kansas United Methodist Church. 
Unsure of how to handle Denizela’ and all her gifts as a Black female expressing a call to 
ministry, the pastor connected Denizela’ with a Black clergywoman out of Georgia, who 
had just months relocated to Kansas. This woman would become Denizela’s friend, 
sister, and a clergy mentor who happen to be a pastor of a cross-cultural ministry. 

Reverend Angela Washington would teach lessons in cross-cultural and cross- 
racial ministry that would impact her ministry forever. She would teach Denizela’ what it 
meant to be a Black woman clergy, walking in integrity and grounded in the power of 
God. As Denizela’ would begin her steps toward ministry, God began shifting her secular 
job in order to accommodate God’s plans for her in ministry. Denizela’ was offered a 
rewarding job to become one of two Crisis Therapist for a behavioral health center that 
provided holistic wrap-around services. With trust in God and a. yes on her lips, she 
relocated to the city of new job that was the residence of her new clergy mentor. As she 
continued in the process with her clergy mentor, being a single mother, and working as a 
Crisis Therapist, God continued to test her yes. After sixteen months of services as a 
Crisis Therapist, God beckon for her to enter seminary. Five months into seminary, like 
Abraham on a journey with God, Denizela’ stepped out on h&x yes to God, left her 
comfortable and lucrative job as a Crisis Therapist and devoted her entire life to God and 
ministry in the United Methodist Church. 

Since becoming fiilly devoted to the call, God has used Denizela’ to serve in 
transformational appointments. Each appointment has been transformational in helping 
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congregations discover their true power and uniqueness within their current community. 
Denizela’ has served in all Anglo commvmities, being the first female clergy and the first 
African American clergy. Denizela’ has served as youth pastor, and in three Senior Pastor 
appointments. Each church was significant in the eyes of the community and very much 
rooted in tradition and small-town mentality. Her first appointment was a congregation 
rooted in tradition and afraid to break Ifee from its religious mold. Denizela’ dealt with 
adversity, religious rhetoric, traditionalism, and people who had a fear of moving out the 
bubble: Through her time in these communities where well served, she faced major 
oppositions. 

Soon after, God and the Bishop called for another move, which was to Southwest, 
Missouri. Denizela’ currently serves as lead pastor and Elder in the United Methodist 
Church. 

Context and History 

The Context Church for this project is a 103-year-old ministry located in 
Southwest Missouri near Springfield and Joplin. Surrounded by three other states— 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and North Arkansas. The church was established in the 1880s, after 
the merging of the two Methodist churches in Southwest Missouri. One church was north 
and the other was south, not directionally, but in their sympathies dating back to the Civil 
War. The First Methodists joined with the Context Church. The two churches united and 
became one, a growing, thriving congregation that took care of its members. 
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The town of the Context Church is often called an Amazing City’ or a bedroom 
community. This town, which is a small-town suburb of Joplin, does not associate with 
Joplin. Instead, this community has its own customs and imiqueness. 

The Context Church community is driven by its long history, religious 
affiliations, family connections, and political allegiances that have been passed down by 
generations. Outsiders or non-residents sometimes view the Context Church’s community 
as an isolated place that depends and survives on its communal and generational 
connections. Many of its residents were bom and raised there. The city has always been 
populated with predominantly Anglo-Americans. This city thrives on sports, such as 
football and baseball; small town living; fellowshipping; and social politics. Church 
affiliation is important to this community, both past and present, because of its social and 
religious symbolism. 

Many residents see church as status and a badge of honor; it is the central 
gathering place to discuss weekly events in the town, such as local politics and the 
community happenings. 

Over the past 200 years, the Context Church’s community has not changed much, 
nor have the churches within the community changed. Although we are now in the 
twenty-first century, the context community has yet to evolve or change as the world 
changes around it. The city and most of its surroimdings, even the people, still operate out 
of the early 1900 practices; things and people appear to be stuck in a time capsule. 
Commercial industry and retail are limited or non-existent. The economy is supported by 
local family-owned businesses, which have been passed down through generations. 

Larger industries and retailers tend to bypass the town and move to much larger 

^Norval M. Mathews, An Amazing City (Jasper, MO: Webb City Chamber of Commerce, 1976), 1. 
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surrounding communities, such as Joplin, Carthage, and Springfield. Real estate is 
affordable, and the educational system is considered exceptional. The school district 
prides itself on developing great minds for tomorrow, but sadly enough, only a small 
portion of the graduating seniors attend and successfully complete a four-year university. 
According to the Missional Insite Study, 35% of the general population graduate high 
school, compared to the state’s 33%, with only 14% of the population holding a 
bachelor’s degree, which is lower than the percentage of the State of Missouri.* The 
congregation is in a town where many have some college education, but no degree. This 
might pose a great concern, because of the school district’s legacy and the fact that 
people move into the town for its education and football. For the past nine years, this 
town has maintained the title of State Champs. 

White privilege is a norm in this community, particularly since it has a 91% 
Anglo (Caucasian) core, with other ethnicities comprising 1% or less. Other racial/ethnic 
trends and cultures are limited or almost non-existent. Persons inside the town have very 
little connection to or concern for other individuals outside their own race; it is apparent 
that many are uncomfortable due to their own personal unfamiliarity. According to the 
Mission Insite Report, this town has an estimated population of 14,107, and the area is 
projected to experience a 12.9% growth rate in the next five years. This rate is higher 
than the average of the State of Missouri, which is projected to grow only 3%.^ In 
addition, this research study predicts a non-Caucasian decline over the next five years. 

^Full Insite Missioninsite, Webb City, Missouri: Missouri Conference of the United Methodist 
Church, 2009. www.missioninsite.com (accessed March 2012). 

^Executive Insite, Webb City, MO: Missouri Conference UMC (US Census Bureau: 
AGS/Experian, 2009), 2. 
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Currently, Webb City has a 4% Hispanic/Latino Population.^® This town and its 
surrounding areas—such as Northwest Arkansas, Carl Junction, and Neosho—^have been 
known for their participation in KJan activity and their support of white supremacy. Still, 
religion is very important to the overall community, and a majority of the religious 
thoughts are fundamentally and extremely conservative. This town is also considered a 
young town, because of the average age of its residents. Those who live in the 
community are at least thirty-five years of age and very active, but very limited in 
thinking on a broader scale. 

Residents who had a major stake in developing the community own most of its 
large homes surrounding the church. The writer often refers to these persons as the old 
guard of the community. The other group living within a five-block radius of the church 
is young families with children who are the working poor who struggle both financially 
and economically. These families make an annual income of between $15,000-24,000 a 
year. According to recent data, the town has only about 300 people who are unemployed 
in the entire commumty.^^ Because people continue to work but are unable to get ahead, 
there is a large number of local larceny/theft and property crimes. Currently, the only 
significant ministries that Context Church adds to the community are the food pantry and 
the Christmas boxes. 

The Context Church is located in the heart of Webb City’s downtown community, 
on historical Route 66. The Context Church was first called the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South; it was built during the summer of 1909 and was dedicated on November 

'“ibid., 3. 

"Webb City Demographic Profile, 2007-2011 http://profiles.nationalrelocation .com/ 
Missouri/Webb%20City/ (accessed February 28,2011). 
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29, 1909. The City’s founder tore down his horse bam to provide the land for the church. 
Historically, the Context Chxjrch has been known for its consistent outreach of teaching 
young minds within the church about Christ’s birth, the Trinity, and about new birth in 
Jesus Christ. The members of Central have always been respected in the community and 
well known by many. However, due to the transition of leadership within the United 
Methodist denomination and local church politics, the membership began to decline in 
the late 1990s. 

Today, a large population of Context Church’s members remains local educators, 

and those of the baby boomer generation. Others are working-class folks, business 

owners, and others very involved and engrained in the culture of Webb City. Members 

are known as generous givers; for providing financial support to special causes, and their 

willingness to support the local community; however, the community regards this 

congregation as a politically persuasive and un-spiritual. The congregation’s strengths 

consist of taking care of and fellowshipping with one another. However, as pastor, 

Denizela’ see this congregation’s need to grow in the areas of being God dependent 

rather than dependent on self and individual careers; being more open to the unfamiliar; 

and evolving into a twenty-first century congregation. Many members can be seen as 

passionate about not changing, sometimes rebellious, stubborn, and very headstrong 

about pushing their own social agenda. However, the influx of new members brings new 

ideas, new energy, and open-mindedness that will allow the Context Church to move 

• 12 

forward with its mission of reaching, growing, and sharing Jesus Christ. 

The local culture of the town has made a significant impact on the context’s 
church patterns of operation, and how members of this local ministry receive and 

‘Wision Slogan, Central United Methodist Church, Webb City, MO: 2012. 
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understand the gospel message and mission of the local church as outli n ed in the gospel 
according to Matthew 28:18-19. The continual difficulty for this congregation is that it 
remains driven by its long history and family affiliations, instead of the missional 
mandate of Jesus Christ. 

The congregation allows its members’ occupational and community affiliations to 
undermine and reject spiritual and pastoral authority and leadership, while supporting 
ideals and methodologies that produce unhealthy congregational practices, such as 
creating sides and patterns of triangulation; openly defying pastoral leadership; 
discouraging supportive members of the church; intentionally withholding and/or 
withdrawing themselves from ministry in order to sabotage growth and enthusiasm; and 
creating and dispensing negative or untruths to undermine the ministry of change. 

A small portion of the congregation continues to believe that laity’s authority 
should supersede authority of the presiding pastor, and that the church should be an open 
market, whereby its members may conduct their business in any manner they desire, 
whether it’s shady politics or social gatherings for self-supportive purposes. These 
members believe that the pastor’s job is to preach short, comfortable sermons, visit the 
sick, and sometimes bury the dead, while only allowing you, the pastor, to marry their 
family members if the family likes you. 

These difficulties remain a continuous problem for this ministry, particularly 
because of the town’s views of change and conflict. The remnants of this small, negative 
group suggest that the Context Church should operate as a small-town country club, 
instead of a spiritual organism creating avenues for wholeness and transformation. 
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Over the past three years, it has become apparent that many of these members are 
creative in finding ways to sabotage the momentum of any new and exciting ministries of 
Context Church. They are driven by their personal vulnerabilities and insecurities, and 
the belief that old traditions Avill be lost, and new traditions are not strong enough to 
replace or support the old ones; they are afraid to lose their past identity. 

Context Church remains a politically astute congregation that has used its political 
agenda to bombard the church. The political affiliations remain divided for Context 
Church, and outspoken members tend to use aggressive tactics to dominate and 
intimidate those of opposing interests. The political affiliations are used as methods of 
responding to Christ. The Context Church, like many other declining United Methodist 
churches, is a congregation comprised of an old guard, or persons who have been 
connected with this ministry for over thirty years, and who have bonded the church into 
remaining a status quo, self-preserving ministry. Even with the continual growth of this 
young community. Context Church’s congregation continues to deny the unique 
demographics of the city, but instead organize and design ministries for the baby boomer 
population. Any activities introduced to enhance evangelic efforts for young adults and 
families, receive minimal or no congregational support at all. 

Context Church has been steep in its traditions and members’ missions, and not 
the mission of God’s church, which is to make and equip disciples. As a transformational 
ministry, the hardest obstacle to change is the church’s current patterns that have been 
self-supporting. Context Church has been so engrained in self, that its traditions outweigh 
discipleship and evangelism. In the history of its seventy-four ministers, there has been 
very low support of the church and its discipleship efforts. Context Church maintains a 
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centralized location, but has not connected with the broader community. For example, 
over the years, its Vacation Bible School (VBS) only served those children who were 
coimected to families inside the church; however, in the last three years, VBS has turned 
its focus to the community. This refocusing has caused attendance to heighten to an 
average of 100-plus children on any given day of the weeklong Vacation Bible School. 

The conception of Context Church’s ministry was bom and birth during a moment 
in America’s history when injustice plagued our nation, and many of God’s spiritual 
houses (churches) were dominated by cultural ignorance and the fear of evolving and 
emerging into the tme Kingdom of God.^' The town like other southwestern towns in 
Missouri, and southern states, wore a political yoke around their neck similar to the 
Pharisees in the Gospel writings. Context Church was no different; it was a ministry built 
on political alliances, status quo spirituality, and worshipping only with those who they 
felt more comfortable: a mirror of a country club ministry that strives from assimilation 
and association rather than transform and acculturation. Joseph E. Lowery asserts that the 
church is one of the most segregated institutions in America. He believes that “it’s not 
that white folks don’t like to hear Black folks preach.. .they can’t deal with Black 
leadership. They will walk a mile, not for a Camel, but to hear Black folks sing, but they 
won’t join a Black church because of Black leadership.”*^ Context Church was no 
different; they were bom from church segregation, segregational thinking, and political 
turmoil. They have emerged, but only to find themselves years later trying to preserve a 
culture that has kept the church bound in ungodly philosophies and han gin g on to 
memories which cannot take the ministry to its next phase of revitalization or spiritual 

^^Joseph E. Lowery, Singing the Lord’s Song in a Strange Land (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
2011 ), 22 . 
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transformation. Many of Context Church’s members had adopted the Pharisee’s lifestyle 
of middle-class America; most were business owners, merchants, and trades people. They 
were also liberal thinkers who held on to oral tradition and passed-down culture as the 
real authorities, rather than faith or a sound foundation in a God of transformation. This 
lifestyle and religious pattern gave way to studying the Bible and its law as true worship, 
concentrating on acts such as keeping the Sabbath and tithing only to appear righteous in 
the eyes of each other and the community; however, the ministry continued to slowly 
decline in members and ministry. Finally, like the Pharisee’s in the Gospel writings of 
Mark, Luke, and Mathew, the members had gained a considerable amoxmt of influence in 
and over the general population of the town.'"^ Context Church had become accustomed 
to and conditioned itself to survive and cling to what might appear to be its lifeline: 
Tovmship name, historical significance, political alliance, and what many might consider 
mighty men and strong family names within this congregational makeup. However, God 
saw a need for more; Context Church would become. 

Although Context Church was conceived in discontentment from the unhappiness 
of the two Methodist Churches forming a marital bond, the Creator God intervened and 
placed divine hands on this ministry to form a beautiful replica of the Kingdom of God, 
just as the Creator God did for the African American female embryo borne with similar 
life experiences, who would be the catalyst to birth church revitalization over seventy- 
five years later and lead this Anglo-congregation to become mission driven and kingdom 
minded. God was indeed already present in order to reveal the true identity of both 
congregation and clergy, guiding and orchestrating every moment of Context Church 

“John P. Gilbert, The Passion and Death of Jesus (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2000), 32-33. 
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UMC’s and Reverend Denizela’ R. Dorsey to come together and bring forth a thriving 
replica of God’s nature here on earth;*^ an intergenerational ministry that would embody 
social justice and join the races, genders, and the economic classes, of the Anglo 
community while preaching the gospel message that reproduced radical transformation in 
all those who heard. 

Spiritual Liberation 

Transformational ministry takes time to create a metamorphosis, and a 
metamorphosis creates beauty, bringing forth true spiritual liberation and freedom. 
Spiritual liberation helped transform Reverend Dorsey’s life, and through these simple 
elements of liberation. Context Church experienced transformation and ministry 
revitalization. Despite all the talk about twenty-first century liberation and the initiations 
of cross-racial appointments to break down color and gender barriers in the church, 
androcentrism, social fear, and politics continue to dominate churches, especially those in 
small-town America. These insolated places or townships breed a limited mindset that, 
over time, can and will perplex and paralyze a ministry from moving forward. However, 
there is a God who can give women the ability to lead transformational ministry, 
producing spiritual offspring that will indicate the Kingdom of God has come near. 

This project discovered that when Black clergywomen are placed in cross-racial 
ministry setting without prior preparation of the congregation and a strong theological 
base in womanist theology, the focus of the ministry shifts to gender and race and not to 
building up the Kingdom of God. A womanist theological construct will ignite and move 

‘^Denizela’ R. Dorsey, Bom to Become: Spiritual Autobiography (United Theological Seminary: 
Dayton, Ohio, February, 2011), 1. 
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cross-racial ministry mto the direction of embracing a holistic Christological perspective 
that gives birth to effective fruit-bearing ministry. 

Beside the rivers of Babylon, we sat and wept 
as we thought of Jerusalem 
We put away our harps, 
hanging them on the branches of poplar trees. 

For our captors demanded a song from us... 

“Sing us one of those songs ofJerusalem! ” 

But how can we sing the songs of the Lord 
while in a pagan landJ^^ 

Can the song of liberation be sung and transformational ministry takes place in a 
Babylonian culture of small-town thinking, political and social alliance, middle-class 
apathy, privileged, and self-serving ministries? Learning to declare Jesus Christ’s 
message of liberation in a strange land while undergoing a spiritual metamorphosis gives 
meaning to womanist theology of liberation, giving birth to church revitalization, church 
growth and transformation in the midst of a cross-racial appointment in small-town 
America. The conception of Context Church’s ministry was bom and birthed during a 
moment in America’s history when injustice plagued our nation, and many of God’s 
spiritual houses (churches) were dominated by cultural ignorance and the fear of evolving 
and emerging into the tme Kingdom of God. “And all who have been united with Christ 
in baptism have put on Christ, like putting on mew elothes. There is no longer Jew or 
Gentile, slave or free, male and female. For you are all one in Christ Jesus.”^’ Christian 
churches were divided on issues regarding injustices and equality. In the 1880s, two 
United Methodist Churches came together with different values and beliefs on the issues 


*®Ps 137:1-4. 
'’Gal 3:27. 
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of justice and equality; one was north and the other was south. Ultimately, the people 

18 

came together and Context Church was bom and began to conceptual. 

A Babylonian culture tends to produce those who rely on government and 
political legislation to protect or defend moral decisions, not understanding that 
legislation will not change the hearts of people. This culture renders the benefits of 
science and technology, not understanding that God created them both and that scientific 
prediction cannot supersede the Word of God. However, they do support one another and 
give meaning to the knowledge that a greater source of power exists. With this mindset, 
they believe that education and degrees can guarantee success, without considering the 
plans that God might have for their future. And finally, a Babylonian culture places its 
faith and total reliance in financial security, making money for self without being wise 
with assets, forgetting God’s promise to supply every need and give wisdom for 
resources.*^ 

A womanist theology ignites liberating thought and conscious thinking in a life of 
self-preservation and decline; a womanist thought embraces “radical subjectivity, 
traditional communal, redemptive self-love, and critical engagement.This project 
discovers that in the absence of womanist theology in cross-racial ministry, the ministry 
would not be relevant and the congregation’s ministry shifts to gender and race fostering 
a power struggle. This gives birth to continual congregational decline and low apathy in 
discipleship. 

'^Denizela’ R. Dorsey, Contextual Analysis’. Central UMC Webb City (United Theological 
Seminary: Dayton, Ohio. February, 2011),1. 

^^Life Application Study Bible. New American Standard Version: Commentary taken from 
Alliances Today (Nashville, TN: Zondervan Publishing), 1165. 

^“Stacy Floyd-Thomas, What Manner of Woman Are You: UMC Black Clergy Woman Conference 
(Nashville, TN: September, 2010). 
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This Christological perspective of small-town churches and ministries are 

traditionally adopted from the historical framework of masculine Christology that has 

dominated mainline culture of the church. The general fallacy is that God is male, and 

since God is indeed male, women have no place in ministry or only a limited place in 

ministry, especially a ministry leading a congregation toward revitalization; and African 

American women have no place in leading a white, Anglo congregation. This project will 

integrate womanist theological perspectives to create a holistic, Christological view to 

twenty-first century revitalization. This project will focus on.^4 Womanist Perspective for 

Church Revitalization in Cross-Racial Context. 

Throughout Denizela’s many life experiences, God has taught her mercy, grace, 

and compassion toward all humanity. Being told at a yormg age by her grandfather—^the 

strong humanitarian and civil right activist that he was—^that “Civil Rights is not just for 

the Black folks; it is for all folks, because the white woman has a bonnet placed around 

her neck and she can’t vote either,” created a thirst for equality in Kingdom-building. 

My child, never forget the things I have taught you. Store my 
commands in your heart. If you do this, you will live many 
years, and your life will be satisfying. Never let loyalty and 
kindness leave you! Tie them around your neck as a 
reminder. Write them deep within your heart. Then you will find 
favor with both God and people, and you will earn a good 
reputation. Trust in the Lord with all your heart; do not depend on 
your own imderstanding. Seek his will in all you do, and he will 
show you which path to take (Prv 3:1-6). 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 

This project is designed to concentrate on church revitalization in cross-racial 
ministry using womanist theology (a black woman’s liberation’s perspective), which is 
uncharted research ground in Christian ministry. This section will give credence to the 
authors who have dared to address cross-racial/ cross-cultural (CR/CC) or multi-ethnic 
ministry in mainline denominations. The writings included in this document are a sample 
of information written on the subject matter of CR/CC. In general, there have been those 
who have surveyed and studied CR/CC ministry across all Christian denominations, 
especially those writers from the United Methodist Church, however only a few of these 
writings have been published. Of those whom have written about this subject, no 
literature has yet been published to explore CR/CC ministry from a Black woman’s 
perspective. Those writings, which are published, are often not relevant for Black 
clergywoman, and do not speak to all the issues which women of color face in developing 
cross-racial multi-ethnic ministry. With those writings, many are written from an Anglo 
perspective of ministry. 

In today’s culture, there is a vast array of information pertaining to the subject of 
cross-cultural and multi-ethnic ministry, however each author has a difference of opinion 
of what CR/CC means to their ministry context. This writer will attempt to present a 
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preview of the thoughts of a few theologians and others who have approached CR/CC 
from various vantage points. 

Paul Hiebert, of Trinity Evangelical Divinity School defines a multi-ethnic 
church as a church with an attitude and practice of accepting people of all ethmc, class, 
and national origins as equal and full participating members of the same worshipping 
community. Roger Green, of Calvin Seminary suggests that a true multi-ethnic 
congregation blends distinctive elements of the various traditions, in such a way that no 
single tradition predominates or suppresses the others. Hoover Wong, goes further to add 
that a multi-ethnic church should not be confused with two distinct cultures meeting side 
by side on one property, sharing facilities, maintaining a parallel society and ministry. 

For the purpose of this writing, multi-ethnic means for the wnter, a mixture of 
different ethnic groups in a worshiping community, with one ethnic leader emerging to 
facilitate as leader, accepting all ethnicities as equal through worship, activities, and 
social encounters. All ethnic groups are equally displayed, in true dialogue while 
weakening the advantage of white privilege (the unlearned advantages) based on the 
Anglo race. 

From the inception of CR/CC ministry, a large percentage of Black clergywomen 
have spent their entire ministry trending through the trenches of cross-racial ministry. 
Within the United Methodist Church structure, and the bounds of the annual conference 
of the context church it is very common for Black clergywomen to never have 
opportunities to serve in their own cultural settings because there are fewer Black UMC 
churches available. Within the larger scope of the UMC system, 80 % of the Black 
female clergy will have an experience with an Anglo congregation or an Anglo ministry. 
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A large number of these Black clergywomen are sent to rural Anglo-American churches 
and communities. 

While some authors who writer about CR/CC might feel that denominational 
ministry teams and seminaries play a critical role in preparing pastors for the work of 
ministry, and the preparation for a multi-ethnic world, this writer differs.^ The 
denominational system in many cases do not have the resources and staff capable or 
competent to address the issues of CR/CC ministry and its relevance to Black women. In 
order to create such a system, the charge must be lead by a Black woman who 
miderstands both system and systemic issues. 

Eric Law, the author of the Wolf Shall Dwell with the Lamb, suggests that people 
must be willing to go against their natural instinct of the culture in order to learn how to 
co-exist and truly be a multicultural community.^ Law believes that cultural norms are 
learned and can be changed. Law uses the work adopted from Robert Kohls to guild his 
understanding of a multicultural community. Robert Kohls suggests that culture is made 
of two parts: external and internal. The external is the conscious part of the culture one 
can see, taste, and hear. Law identifies the unconscious beliefs in a person as very hard to 

-3 

change. These unconscious beliefs are often present in some worshipping communities. 
According to Law, white culture values are to take charge, speak up for individuals, and 


Tamest S. Lyght, Glory E. Dharmaraj, Jacob S. Dharmaraj, Many Faces, One Church: A Manual 
for Cross-racial and Cultural Ministry (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2006), vi. 

Trie Law, The Wolf Shall Dwell with the Lamb: A Spirituality For Leadership In A Multicultural 
Community (St. Louis, MO: Chalice Press, 1993), 4. 

^L. Robert Kohls, DevelopingIntercultural Awareness (Washington, D. C.: The Society for 
Intercultural Education, Training and Research, 1981), 65. 
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correct problems.^ However Laws research support that multiethnic or cross-cultural 
ministry must have mutual invitation and mutual empowerment. This requires for the 
leader to be intentional about drawing culturally diverse people together, and each person 
must be intentional about moving a step beyond his or her cultural boundaries and 
practices.^ 

The book Meeting God at the Boundaries addresses cross-racial and cross- 
cultural ministry interdenominationally. In her research, Lucia Ann McSpadden s study 
was commissioned by ‘Tund for Theological Education . Her research investigated the 
inclusion of ethnic minority clergy in three U. S. denominations, including the United 
Methodist Church. The study revealed that the denominations represented a lack of 
authentic relationships across ethnic groups as well as a lack of positive validation of 
culturally different leadership styles. She found that minority clergy expressed anger and 
frustration at not having their skills and experiences validated. Minority clergy feel as 
though they are not taken seriously across ethnic lines, they are not respected and they are 
regarded as tokens in their ministry settings.^ Law’s work suggests this in not a model of 
Christian justice, as Christians apart of the Christian calling and duty means to equally 
distribute power and privilege that there will be protection. If people are fearful Avithin a 
system, the system has not created a peaceable realm? A peaceable realm is a 
harmonious atmosphere whereby multicultural communities can work together. 


‘‘Law, 67. 

^Ibid., 80. 

®Lucia Ann McSpadden, Meeting God At The Boundaries'. Cross-Cultural-Cross-racial Clergy 
Appointments (Nashville: TN: General Board of Higher Education and Ministry, UMC, 2003), 2. 


’Law, 13-14. 
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Bishop Earnest Lyght of the United Methodist Church, and author of Many Faces, 

One Church, suggest many Christian leaders have not served in Christian ministry 

outside of their local context, which include those in the denominational hierarchy and 

those involved on the seminary levels. The writer of this project believes that this can be 

seen as problematic and poses a problem for minority clergy and women as well as the 

ministry; because those individuals do not possess the necessary tools to deal with the 

severity of cross-racial ministry. This continues to be a problem because it does not 

provide a solution nor create an atmosphere of inclusion and diversity. 

Bishop Lyght writings have found that mainline Christian ministry teams and 

seminaries are only skilled and equipped with persons prepared to engage those attending 

to be expressive in articulation of theological stances. He also engaged leaders towards 

critical analysis of biblical scholarship and text. However that true cross-racial and cross- 

cultural ministry requires the intentional effort of the universal church, in order to foster 

an entire systemic change. The universal church must be prepared to deal with taboo 

subjects and touchy issues typically avoided by the universal church. In addition they 

must also attend to the underlining fact that the churches have man-made system’s that 

perpetuate double standards for male and female clergy, structures, polity and procedures 

that promotes: racism, white-privilege, power, authority, sexism, age discrimination, and 

pure ignorance that breed hate and violence. 

On July 17, 2012 A United Methodist posted this comment; 

As a lifelong United Methodist, I have no doubt that racism has 
played a part in MANY decisions made in the UMC. I have seen 
blatant racism and sexism motivate a Bishop, District 
Superintendent and regional Guide to harass a wonderfully 
effective female pastor to the point of illness and another to the 
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point of death. It is sad that in 2012, an organization, which was 
founded on holiness and justice, shows so little of either.* 

Law adds in his writings, the perception of power is different from the reality of 

power. He believes perception and attitude are the determining factor. Good intentions do 

not create multi-cultural communities. Law work constructed that high power distance 

and low power distances are dimensions which dominant person’s value system: affect 

human thinking, organizations, and institutions. High power distance is when people 

believe that there should be an order of inequality. Lower power distance is the 

understanding inequality in society should be minimized.^ 

Psychologist Karen McClintock suggest in her 2013 Highest Ideal training that 

communication quandaries happen in ministry and cross-racial ministry when there are 

no healthy relational dynamics, and there is no intentional space. She suggests that many 

ethnic groups are left out because other groups are unaware or unintentional about 

pronouncing a person’s name. Many Anglo communities have problems pronouncing 

ethnic groups names. People identify with those they fill more comfortable. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., one of the greatest icons for unity and a multicultural 

world states in his book, Strength to Love, says, “If the church does not recapture its 

prophetic zeal, it will become an irrelevant social club without moral or spiritual 

authority.The writer believes that Dr. King is referring to the struggle for peace, 

equality, and economic and racial justice. 

^United Methodist Insight, “Alleging Racism, Dallas Bishop Withdraws Retirement” http://um- 

insight.net/articles/alleging-racism%2C-dallas-bishop-withdraws-retirement/index.html (July 20, 2012). 

®Law, 20-21. 

^“Karen McClintock, Highest Ideals (Columbia, MO: Missouri Annual Conference, 2013). 
"Martin Luther King, Jr., Strength To Love (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1963). 
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The conclusion is drawn that, the church of Jesus Christ lags behind in diversity, 
and accepting people from different backgrounds for a common goal.'^ Lyght and 
Dharmaraj highlight that it is important to note that ministry is both religious and 
cultural, while those who respond to the call of ministry answer it from their own cultural 
context and religious experiences. In order for cross-racial ministry to be possible, 
ministry must be relational, which requires the person called to cross over his or her own 
cultural boundaries. Lyght and Dharmaraj suggest the practice of ministry may lead a 
person to a place where one’s religious belief are challenged and transformed.^^ 

The authors of Many Faces, One Church think that studies done on CR/CC 
pastoral appointments have been done top down, rather than bottom up.'"* This would 
suggest that many denominational hierarchies make the rules about cross-racial and 
cross-cultural ministry without ever experiencing how to co-exist with other groups. The 
writer of this project suggests in cross-racial ministry this requirement is one for the 
entire church; pastor and laity. Lyght and Dharmaraj note that when minority or ethnic 
pastors are appointed to lead a congregation comprised of different racial or cultural 
background, the pastors find it a challenging task. However, the outside world or 
corporate America has no problems with gathering people from different backgrounds for 
a common goal, for sporting events, musical concerts, and advances in this country. On 
the other hand, Black clergywomen find they are tackling a different set of issues. Many 
find themselves pulling back several layers of challenges, namely being woman, being 
'^Law, 20-21. 

'^Lyght, Dharmaraj, and Dharmaraj, 3. 

‘'‘ibid., xi. 

'^Ibid., xii. 
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Black, being clergy, and one’s age and marital status—all of these are challenges that 
present themselves simultaneously. 

According to McSpadden when bishops and district superintends were asked 

about CR/CC ministry, they replied, “The church always need spiritual, visionary 

leaders.” Amid the growing cultural and racial complexity of our society, we need pastors 

who can operate effectively across and between different cultural and racial communities 

and the lines of separation commonly imposed by society. 

Historically, minority leaders are often skilled at being bi-cultural and easily 

move back and forth between their own group and the dominant culture. Minorities are 

forced to develop and use these skills in order to function on a daily basis. In Darlene 

Clark Hine writings she adds a quote from Leanita McClain, an African American 

journalist and commentator who was known for her perspective on race and politics. 

Exerpts from Leanita McClain (1952-1984) 

I am burden daily with showing whites that blacks are people. I am 
in the old vernacular, a credit to my race. I am my brothers’ keeper 
and my sisters’ though many of them abandon me because they 
think that I have abandoned them. I nm a gauntlet between two 
worlds, I am curse and blessed by both. I travel, observe and take 
part in both: both can also use me. I am a rope in a tug of war. If I 
am a token in my down town office, so am I at my cousin’s church 
tea.I have a foot in each world, but I cannot fool myself either. 


*®McSpadden, 3. 

*’lbid. 

’^Darlene Clark Hine, Black Women in America Volume 1 (New York, NY: Oxford University 
Press Inc., 2005), 48. 
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According to McSpadden being a bicultural person requires focus, energy, 
empathy, openness to the new, willingness to change, ability to discern, and 
spiritual and psychological health.*^ 

Earnest Lyght, Glory Dharmaraj, and Jacob S. Dharmaraj, the authors of Many 

Faces, One Church suggests that racism has both religious and secular characteristics, 

and that racism is at home in the church and in the global society. Racism is especially 

20 

embedded in the hearts of numerous men and women in the United States. 

Bishop Lyght suggests that as he journeyed in cross-racial ministry he learned 


that: 


• Mini stry is both religious and cultural 

® Ministry is relational 

• Ministry is cultural, yet not bound by culture 

« The practice of ministry in a cross-racial setting can be 
transforming.^^ 

Bishop Lyght learned and applied these strategies to cross-racial ministry: 

1. Regardless of race, people want to hear the good news 
preached with integrity and passion. 

2. People want to be comforted when they are in pain. 

3. People, when they are feeling lonely want to know that they 
have a pastoral friend and confidante. 

4. People want to know that someone is holding them in prayer, 
especially in a time of crisis. 


*®McSpadden, 93. 

^°Lyght, Dharmaraj, Dharmaraj, 4. 
^hbid., 6. 
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5. People want to know that their pastor loves them. 

6. People, ultimately, want their pastor to provide effective 
leadership. 

The author of this paper would agree that in cross-racial/cross-cultural ministry, 
pastoral leadership is essential, and that pastoral leadership must be confirmed and 
supported by those of the denominational structure, such as in the United Methodist 
Church, the District Superintends, and the Bishop’s cabinet. Support in cross/racial 
ministry is essential for the success of the overall ministry. Support is foundational for 
mainline denominations and their structure to produce a cohesive ministry. 

Professor Harold J. Recinos in Many Faces suggest, as ministers among different 
racial and ethnic populations, we need to enhance our capacity through cultural 
education. Cross-racial and cross-cultural ministers must be competent. This requires an 
increased sensitivity and awareness in cultural knowledge, which translates into changes, 
behaviors and attitudes.^^ Lyght and Dharmaraj note that CR/CC leadership must be 
flexible in order to succeed in ministry. The ministry must continue to be reinvented in 
order to be relevant in relaying the Gospel of Jesus Christ. One must connect to the 
people who matter and interpret that message in a way that matters. The ministry must be 
a partnership.^^ Cultural competence means that leaders and congregations must engage 
in terms of religion, political, historical, economic, and social. True engagement will 

. 24 

raise the level of sensitivity about vanous social concerns. 


^^Ibid., 9. 
^^Ibid.,21. 
^'*Ibid., 10. 
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David Anderson writes in his book called Multicultural Ministry that there are four 

important truths about race issues, which cross-cultural and multi-ethnic ministry must 

address. He suggests reconciliation must be a theological issue causing people to be 

ambassador to reconcile according to the Great Commission (Mt 28:18-20) and the Great 

Commandment in John 13:35. He also believes that a race reconciler must have a broken 

heart, which makes it a personal issue. Anderson broken heart statement lines up with a 

womanist theological stance that all must enter at the cross. Anderson also adds that race 

reconciliation is a social issue; one must understand the social history, while the 

sociological view point must be brought in.^^ In his studies, he suggest cross-racial 

ministry must be willing to deal with the three C’s of racism: the cause, coping, and 

communion. The original sin, the notion where whites feel guilty, angry or defensive and 

minorities feel angry, resentful, and justified. The communion is where Christ is central 

26 

and every believer communes with God and each other. 

Lyght and Dharmaraj suggest that mutuality must be a missional concept; 
mutuality produces creative opportunities to engage in mission. Lyght and Dharmaraj 
suggest seven important aspects of mutuality and commitment. The writer found these 
five to be extremely relevant to CECCC ministry: 

1) Mutuality allows power of the imagination to run free, moving the 
Spirit to operate unfettered, and the Power of Resurrection to do 
miracles. 

2) Mutuality is committed to cultural equality, bringing people back 
to God. 


^^David Anderson, Multi Cultural Ministry: Finding Your Church Unique Rhythm (Grand Rapid, 
MI: Zondervan, Willow Creek Association, 2004), 186-187. 

2®Ibid., 191. 
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3) Mutuality enables people to communicate honestly and behave 
with integrity. 

4) Mutuality demands trust and transparency, in order to foster a win- 
win situation. 

5) Mutuality never ceases to educate, redefine, and update the nature 
of the relationship between the partners.^^ 

Because the United Methodist Church is leading the way in sending persons to 
CR/CC ministry, the book Many Faces, dedicates nine of its chapters to the Bishops 
Cabinets who affixes appointments, the District Superintendents who supervise the 
appointments, and the SPRC, the governing body who works with the pastor in order that 
the mission of the church is fulfilled. 

In its Book of Discipline (paragraphl 17), The United Methodist Context Church 


claims: 


We recognize that God made all creation and saw that it was good. 

As diverse people of God who bring special gifts and evidence of 
God’s grace to the unity of the Church and to society, we are called 
to be faithful to the examples of Jesus’ ministry to all persons. 

Inclusiveness means openness, acceptance and support that enable 
all persons to participate in the life of the Church, the community, 
and the world. Thus, inclusiveness denies every semblance of 
discrimination. 

Lyght and Dharmaraj regards the solution is integration, if CR/CC ministry is too 
succeed, work will need to be done to work together. The church and the leader must be 
willing to continue to reinvent selves and transform in order to make the Gospel relevant. 
Both the pastor and laity must be flexible. They must both sustain the best of the past and 


^’Lyght, Dharmaraj, Dharmaraj, 23. 
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abandon what is no longer relevant. We have to connect to the people that matter and 
interpret the message in a way that matters.^* 

Manuel Ortiz author of One New People: Models For Developing A Multiethnic 
Church, suggest that churches must be prepared for multiethnic transitions. He adds this 
can only be accomplished through helping the existing congregation through elements of 
intentionality. He suggests it comes by inviting the present community or congregation 
understand the study of the community, or the community around them. Often he adds 
church leaders leave the congregations in the dark concerning the mission field around 
them. Ortiz adds it is a major fault of leadership.^® His writing suggests that there are six 
transitions that occur in most communities. 

1) Generational transition where the generations change, i.e. 
younger replace the older. 

2) Economic transitions: those who have made major financial 
contributions have moved or past way. 

3) Geographical transition, the patterns in the community have 
changed. 

4) Cultural and ethnic transitions, the arrival of other ethnic 
groups. 

5) Racial transitions, the challenge with racism, which many 
churches have kept hidden. 

6) Spiritual transitions bring back the spiritual fervency. 

Ortiz suggest that the church and its leader must value the mission of God’s 

Kingdom. The mission should not be dependent on a changing community.^® Church 


'^Manuel Ortiz, One New People: Models for Developing a Multiethnic Church (Downers Grove, 
IL: InterVarsity Press, 1996), 121. 

^>id., 121. 
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must be willing to move from the notion and the perception of people coming into the 
community as intruders, robbing the church of its peace and prosperity. The renewal and 
revitalization comes when the churches people are willing to relinquish control.^' 

Church and its members can be egocentric, focusing on self and inwardly. This 
type of church focuses only on its members. The author adds an All-o-centrism looks to 
needs of others especially those outside the church. The inward church resists and faces 
transition passively aggressively. 

Psychologist Karen McClintock suggests unhealthy communication styles can be 
detected in inward focused churches; 

* Indirect communication: conflict is not talked about at all, or 
talked about in the form of whining to persons with a 
sympathetic ear. 

* Anonymous communication: passing information without 
ownership. 

* Secrets when secrets are leaked they come from reliable 
sources. 

® Gossip this occurs because there is very little real 
communication. 

® Pass-through information is given to someone to pass on to 
another.^^ 

Building a cross- racial and multi-ethnic church starts with intentional teaching 
about biblical justice and inclusiveness. Ortiz suggests leaving it up to Christian without 
teaching the Word, is a major slip. The Bible must play a major part in the transitions. 


^'Ibid. 

^^Karen McClintock, Highest Ideals (Handout received in Highest Ideals session with Dr. Karen 
McClintock, Columbia, MO, January 9,2013. 
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The Bible gives the first example on multi-ethnic ministry. Ortiz finds that the Bible 

• 33 

gives inf ormation pertaining to cross-cultural conflicts and how to resolve it. 

Ortiz suggests the Church’s task is neither to destroy nor to maintain ethmc 
identities but to replace them with a new identity in Christ.^"^ Christ Culture should be 
placed above all cultures. Ortiz states that all are set apart with the mark of God as image 
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bearers according to Genesis 1:26. 

Ortiz research shows that multiethnic churches experience a tension that is 
uncommon to homogeneous churches. The conflict that arises comes fi'om the diversity 
present in the church with new questions.^^ Dr. Donnell Moore a professor at United 
Theological Seminary calls it a breakdown in communication that can often be attributed 
to when simple cultural nuances are misunderstand, prejudged, and assumed. 

Ortiz has found several obstacles that infer in forming a biblical multiethnic 

church: 

1. Tradition: traditions can very demanding. Tradition wants to 
continue in the way that is most comfortable. 

2. Patterns ofthinking: Teaching and learning one another is 

crucial and can be critical. The need for mutual communication 
is key. 

3. Family Clan: the influence of the clan is one of the greatest 
drawbacks, the clan exercises power over the family. The 
family votes as unit. 


^^Manuel Ortiz, One New People: Models for Developing a Multiethnic Church (Downers Grove, 
IL: InterVarsity Press, 1996), 125. 

^hbid., 130. 

^^Ibid., 134. 

^®lbid., 115. 
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4. Difficulty in discipleship/leadership training: New believers 
should be encouraged to pursue discipleship. 

5. Redemption and lift: Often when people become Christian they 
become more stable financially. Prosperity can often become a 
trap of comfortableness. The maintenance of the new lifestyle 
can move people away fi'om the church. 

The church should lead in bridging the gaps for people.^^ 

Norine Dresser the writer of Multicultural Manners suggests, cross-cultural churches 
must establish new rules on communication. He believes ethnic groups do not perceive 

o o 

gender roles the same way. Increased cross-cultural interaction brings about changes in 
customs. Lucia Ann McSpadden the writer of Meeting God at the Boundaries agrees 
with Dresser, she adds that clergy and laity might need coaching or training to help them 
understand cross-cultural and cross-racial communications and relationships.'*® 

Womanist theology declares that racism, sexism, and classism are linked into the 
human consciousness, penetrating all forms of relationships. This creates a disfiguring of 
all humanity and their consciousness. 

Lyght and Dharmaraj found in the UMC Context that cross-cultural appointments 
strives to promote an awareness of the global nature of the denomination in order that 
members and pastors must trust each other as mutual members of the Body of Christ, 
allowing them to minister to each other at the altar of collaboration and partnership.'** 

^^Manuel Ortiz, One New People-. Models for Developing a Multiethnic Church (Downers Grove: 
InterVarsity Press, 1996), 97. 

^^Norine Dresser, Multicultural Manners-. Essential Rules of Etiquette for the 2f‘ Century (New 
Jersey: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 2005), 148. 

^®Ibid., 17. 

'‘“McSpadden, 118. 

'“Kibbie Simmons, Ruth & Karen A. McClintock, Healthy Disclosure-. Solving Communication 
Quandaries in the Congregation (Virginia: Alban Institute, 2007), 21. 
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The authors of Healthy Disclosure: Solving Communication Quandaries in the 
Congregation suggests that churches and ministries should adopt patterns of conscious 
communication. Conscious communication improves overall congregational health and 
communication. The writer of this project agrees that conscious communication takes 
time to develop in established congregational settings. For many established setting the 
norms of communication have already been set in motion and practiced. In established 
faith communities with old regimes, there sometimes is difficulty for the clergy and 
leadership in developing a congregational ethos of conscious communication, especially 
in cross-racial ministry. 

Kibbie and McClintock’s conclusions are without conscious communication, 
congregational vitality is often destroyed by harmful, unconscious communication, 
passing on misinformation, keeping/hold secrets, and spreading slanderous gossip.'^^ 

In controlled settings such as small towns, rural communities, and privileged 
cultures, people gain status, positions, jobs, and social needs by their relationships and 
alliances within that system. Some faith communities prefer dysfunction to vitality, due 
to the nature of fear regarding communication management. Although people know that 
truth telling releases power, truth telling is also costly, and must be practiced on all levels 
within the organizational system. When dynamics and systems are not managed well or 
mistreated this can be harmful to the entire communication process, and all those who are 
involved. 

Psychologist McClintock believes that healthy communication provides and 
builds community, friendship, and deepens relationship in community. Healthy 

“^Ibid., 2. 
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communication rejoices in the right, spread good news, and provide positive gossip. 
Unhealthy communication in commurdty presumes too much intimacy, spread rumors or 
gossip, leads to mistrust, opens secrets with forethought, invades privacy, and is about 
power rather than mutuality and respect.'^^ 

Lyght and Dharmaraj of Many Faces, One Church suggests churches like other 
institutions are works in progress. Only through a dynamic commitment to move ahead 
can the organization remain successful and faithful.'^'^ 

They suggest in their model of CR/CC ministry that mutuality and commitment is 
a key fovmdation. 

® Mutuality allows the power of imagination to run free, moving 
the Spirit of God to operate unfettered, and the power of the 
Resurrection to do miracles. 

® Mutuality never ceases to educate, redefine, and update the 
nature of relationship between partners. It is the moving target 
of relationships. 

® Mutuality in Christian mission is committed to a culture of 
equality. The partners are bound together for a common cause 
in order to bring people back to God. 

® Mutuality enables the partners to communicate honestly and 
behave with integrity. They see the world from the partner’s 
perspective, and share the mental map for the future. 

® Mutuality demands total trust and absolute transparency, in- 
order to foster a win-win situation. 

® Mutuality is a process of give and take. Making exchanges. 


'*^Karen McClintock, Highest Ideals (Columbia, MO: Missouri Annual Conference January, 


'‘'’Lyght, Dharmaraj, Dharmaraj, 17. 


2013). 
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® Mutuality demands partners to rise above regionalism, 
parochialism, and all forms of discrimination. 

® Mutuality demands open dialogue, and the willingness to yoke 
with the weaker and strong partner because the Bible 
commands Christ followers to be unified. 

® Mutuality takes us back to one common cause to be engaged in 
mission, ever expanding of circles of newly established 
Christian fellowship.'^^ 

According to Lyght and Dharmaraj, when churches served by Anglo pastors fail 
in their missional goals, blame is often placed on the changing demographics or the 
configuration of the community. However when the church served by minority or ethmc 
-minority pastors fail, they tend to blame the individual.'^^ When Churches with Black 
females fail, the blame is that the black clergy woman is too strong, inflexible, too weak, 
or aggressive. 

Jenna Goudreau, a writer for Forbes website, information for business leaders in 
the 21®* century writes on the subject of navigating Success for Professional Women. 
Goudreau found there are ten major stereotypes of powerful female leaders. The writer of 
this project agrees that these below stereotypes have been apparent in many mainline 
Christian Churches. This webpage article suggest that successful and competent women 
can be considered by some as: 

1) Ice Queen. A woman who shows emotion in the workplace is 
often casted as too fragile or unstable to lead. A woman who 
shows no emotion and keeps it /?y/?er-professional is icy an 
unfeminine. Goudreau writes for many women, this can be a 
no-win situation. 

2) Single and Lonely. In the workforce, there is a strong 
perception that powerful women are intimidating to men and 


23. 

“^Ibid., 29. 
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will need to sacrifice their personal lives, may stop women from 
going after power. Even those women, who aren’t interested in 
marrying, face harsh judgments. Men get to be bachelors while 
women are reduced to spinsters and old-maids. 

3) Tough. Women in high profile positions are seen as tough 
standards and a formidable way of framing and reporting 
stories. 

4) The most cultural pervasive stereotype is that women are 
weak, a perception that may stem from women’s greater desire 
to build a consensus. 

5) Masculine. The notion that powerful women must be, lead and 
look like a man. 

6) Conniving 

7) Emotional the most dangerous stereotypes female leaders will 
face is that they are prone to emotional outbursts. 

8) Angry. Anger is a sign of status in men, but when women show 
anger they are viewed as less competent. Anger is also 
associated to Black Women. Goudreau’s report suggests First 
Lady Michelle Obama was condemned as an angry black 
woman when she was campaigning for her husband in the 2008 
presidential election. 

9) A Token. Women hold just 16% of corporate board seats. But 
instead of focusing on balancing things out, they are often 
devalued as being a token of diversity rather than having 
earned the post. Former U.S. Secretary of State Condoleezza 
Rice was often the only woman in the room, but her gender 
didn’t get her there. 

10) A Cheerleader. Prominent women who are considered feminine 
and warm may be dismissed as cheerleaders rather than the 
strong leaders that they are."^^ 

According to Lyght and Dharmaraj we live in a world where people are either 
privileged or exploited on the basis of social standing. A white person is seldom defined 


'*henna Goudreau, “10 Worst Stereotypes About Powerful Women” http://www.forbes.com/sites/ 
jennagoudreau/2011/10/24/ worst-stereotypes-powerful-women-christine-lagarde-hillary-clinton/ (accessed 
May, 2012). 
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by his or her whiteness/^ Individuals who belong to a dominant social class or racial 
group not only enjoy privileges, but also the ability to see oneself as an individual.'^^ 
White privilege allows for a wide range of behaviors, it can be male or female. 

The 2010 PBS documentary called “Road to Memphis, the American Experience 
History Series” chronicles the path of Dr. Martin Luther King and James Earl Ray, the 
man who assassinated Martin L. King. The film producer highlights the southern part of 
Missouri like the south was historically known as little Dixie, and because many whites 
were poor working class, their whiteness was the only thing that they could have pride in. 
Attorney Arthur Hanes who appeared as a guest interpreter on the documentary quoted, 
'"The Rays may have had nothing but in those days and time at less they could say they 
were white." Power and whiteness are synonymous in America, and it is easy and 
comfortable for an Anglo to be both powerfiil and pastoral, it is much more difficult to 
pull off being a pastoral leader as a minority person. 

In addition, when pastors are placed in rural churches, because of their fierce 
territorial nature, they do not t hin k connectionally or missionally about pastoral 
appointments. Often rural churches perceive the appointment as an infringement on the 
small town or way of life.^^ 

The writer of this paper had a mediation meeting in her current setting where one 
of the unhappy leaders, speaking on behalf of the church said: we believe you were 
brought here to punish us as a congregation. In the United Methodist Church, many 

‘‘^Lyght, Dharmaraj, Dharmaraj, 29. 

^“Ibid., 80. 

^’ibid., 95. 



minority and ethnic minority clergy and their families are the receipts of the 
denominations efforts to fulfill its commitments to an open itinerate system through 
CR/CC ministry. Lyght and Dharmaraj suggest, the denomination must keep in mind: 

® One size does not fit all. 

® Although minority and ethnic pastors may have CR/CC 
experience, they may lack multicultural management skills. 

• Minority and Ethnic pastors feel a deep-seated discomfort and 
tension concerning the issues that arise in CR/CC 
appointments. 

® Often, understanding, trust, respect must be maintained to 
promote CR/CC ministry. 

® The DS must shoulder a portion of the criticism, and not betray 
pastors by saying they are new or they are not Americanized 
yet.^^ 

Few Resources Available 

Lyght and Dharmaraj have discovered there are few resources available on 
integrated subjects, and pastors still need to be prepared for a new style of ministry. Their 
studies suggest that seminaries are far behind the curve when it comes to cross-racial 
ministry. Pastor of cross-racial ministry often seek secondary sources outside of the 
denominations in order to receive adequate training or cross-racial ministry. 

Church ministry without skills and commitment take pastors and churches 
nowhere. Ethnic pastors are caught between global-cultural and North American Anglo 
behaviors. Behaviors that work for Anglo may not work for minority and ethnic 

^^Ibid., 30. 

^^Ibid., 33. 
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minorities. Church leaders must be aware that ethnic minorities express emotional 
frustrations differently than Anglo Americans. Minority pastors walk a tight rope in 
situations for success in ministry.^'^ 

The authors suggest that all minorities have a disadvantage, they are not Anglo: 
they suggest the following dos/don’ts in CR/CC ministry: 

® Do not unnecessarily volunteer information about yourself 

® Be biblically knowledgeable, theologically informed 

® Resist the urge to know who gives what^^ 

Changing the Ethos 

Cross-racial and multi-ethnic ministry has several advantages: It creates and calls 
for a stronger and more astute pastoral leader. The struggle with CR/CC ministry in the 
mainline denominations is whether to support or attack multi-ethnic ministry says 
Manuel Ortiz.^^ Multi-ethnic ministry may grow numerically, but if the ministry has not 
worked through the real issues of division and hostility it falls short of true multi-ethnic 
ministry. Ortiz believes the churches in the US are a great disappointment of manifesting 
the new community founded on Jesus Christ.^^ Changing the ethos or a spiritual DNA of 
an existing culture, which has been prevalent for years, does not come without a struggle 


^hbid., 40. 
^^Ibid., 84. 
^®Ortiz, Forward. 
"Ibid., 45. 
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or form over night. It takes dedication and commitment to the call. CR/CC ministry is a 
divine mandate for all ministry and ministerial leaders. 

The three years that Jesus taught in the cities surrounding Galilee and Jerusalem 
teaching about kingdom principles, establishing a spiritual and moral order on earth, 
created a struggle for the leaders within those times regarding how to deal with Jesus and 
the disciples.^^ 

Harvie M. Conn in Manual Ortiz’s book suggests the “Two great biblical 
principles create the tension behind this struggle: the call to live out the unity we already 
possess in Christ and the celebration of that cultural diversity constantly leavened by the 
gospel. The church gathered at Jerusalem affirmed both principles, made visible in the 
work of God among the Gentiles. We belong together, they affirmed. And in that unity 
our cultural differences coexist” (Actsl5:14,19-20). 

While being in agreement with Ortiz, we try to limit the greatness of the Creator, 
when we know only a local God who only speaks our language and understands our 
conditions only.^^ CC/CR Ministry begins with accepting the challenge of the mission. 
The gospel is our comfort and strength; the mission is radical and it demonstrates that it is 
the power of God to salvation to all who believe (Rom 1:16).^° While CC/CR presents 
struggles, as leaders you should not try to copy that which is uniquely displayed in a 
particular leader or pastor unless it is appropriate to your context.^* 


^^Reverend Dorsey sermon on the Kingdom of God. 
^®Ortiz, 13. 

“ibid., 14. 

®'lbld., 20. 
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In changing the ethos, it is important that one complete their demographical 
studies about its community, asking the questions, what influence does your commmity 

have on the established order or the establishment of the multi-ethnic church? How does 
your church influence the community? 

Dorsey suggests in creating a viable sustainable replica of the kingdom such as 
Multi-ethnic and Cross-racial Ministry, the overarching leadership must first represent 
and speak to diversity in ethnicity, age, generations, and spiritual gifts. 

Ortiz calls it the Mathew 28:16-20 church; the church driven by the Great 
Commission to see the lost found and discipled. The major concern is individual’s souls 
and their internal well being. Ethnicity does not necessarily have a big influence in the 
structure of the church.®^ 

Ortiz suggests, many urban pastors attempting multi-ethnic ministries comment 
that crossing socioeconomic barriers can be more difficult than cross-racial or ethmc 
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lines. Therefore it would be helpful to examine the differences. 

Ortiz’ Model suggests asking the following questions: 

1. What do you observe in your local community that has 
undergone change, particularly ethnic change? 

2. What feelings overcome you as you observe these changes? 

3. What are some practical ways that you can participate in 
Mathew 28:19-20 (The Great Commission). 

4. In reference to your Context Church community, how can you 
make your friends more aware of the changes that are going on 

“ibid., 46. 

“ibid., 39. 
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in the world and of the mission opportunities that God has 
provided for you?®'^ 

Ortiz’ writings suggest a key to replicating a multiethnic ministry throughout is 
that it must find joy in serving diversity. The person establishing this kind of ministry 
first is the pastor. The congregation depends on his or her development and 
experiences.^^ 

Cross-racial and Multi-ethnic ministry models must have several aspects: 

1. Theology Lived: Ortiz calls that leaders believe that the 
sovereign God has placed them in this particular community to 
minister, showing signs of God’s love, forgiveness, and mercy. 

2. Pastor’s Preparation: the pastor is equipped with experience 
and understanding of the precepts of the Word of God, which 
equip others leaders. 

3. Trustworthiness. The community has developed a trust in the 
members of the church and found the church to be reliable. 

4. Evangelistic priority: the church sees its priority as proclaiming 
the gospel to the unsaved. 

5. Conflict resolution: Conflict is handled through intervention of 
a multiethnic staff. 

6. Flexibility: Due to the diversity, the pastor leads with an 
understanding that there are various ways to worship.^® 

7. Redemption: the church must be willing to address barriers 
that separate us. 

According to Ortiz, research from the Fuller School of Church Growth states, 
“Churches do not grow in a multiethnic setting.” There is no one individual who 
makes the process of church growth and revitalization happen in a cross-racial or 


43. 

“ibid., 49. 
“ibid., 65. 
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multi-ethnic ministry, it happens when the pastor and leadership show a willingness 
to obey scripture at all cost. 

True Cross-racial and multi-ethnic ministry must replicate: 

1. Leadership Training 

2. Leadership Commitment to the Authority of Scripture 

3. Leadership Commitment to Missions of the Kingdom 

4. Leadership Commitment to Spiritual Formation for all.®^ 

Understanding the DNA of Modern Day Christianity 

Don Underwood, a contributor to the United Methodist Reporter suggests that, 
“The church as we know is dying.” He believes most expressions of the Christian church 
in America is in decline. He believes a large percentage of American church population is 
narrow minded, judgmental, doctrinaire, mean spirited, political and irrelevant. He 
believes they create avenues for people to abstain from church attendance. Underwood 
believes the church has adopted a social club mentality. Underwood simply states, “It is 
Jesus who liberates us, we are simply asked to Follow Him.”^* His article challenges 
modem day church leaders to invite people on a life-changing journey of liberation 
through Jesus Christ. 

Donald Haynes a UMR Colu mni st describes the Context Church culture as a 
pigeon, it stmts only a few feet before it stops and snaps it head sideways. He believes we 
only go so far on an old vision before the vision is blurred. The priorities tend to focus on 

®’lbid., 83. 

**0011 Underwood, “The Church Is Dying... And Here’s Why, ’’ United Methodist Reporter, 
(September 28,2012): 6. 
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the needs and wishes of membership rather than those who have not yet joined. He 
believes the budget is weighted down with overhead and the cost of maintaining 
denominational fees.^^ 

The modem day establish church is in need of a spiritual and a cultural 
revitalization. Mainline churches are driving intensely to survive diminished 
membership, diminished dollars, and eroding influence and importance. 


®®Donald W. Haynes, “A Struggling Congregation Must First Re-Vision, ” United Methodist 
Reporter, (September 28,2012): 7. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 
Biblical Foundation of One Love 

As it was established in the beginning of creation thou shall it be in the end: one 

love, one purpose, one global church. 

So God created human beings in God’s own image. In the image of 
God, God created them-, male andfemale God created them. Then 
God blessed them and said, “Be fruitful and multiply. Fill the earth 
and govern it. So the creation of the heavens and the earth and 
everything in them was completed .' 

This biblical passage marks the starting point for equality between sexes. Both 
were formed and created in the image of their Creator God (Gn 1:26-27) and established 
in their redeemer Jesus Christ (Gal 3:28), giving credence and empowering women for 
vital roles in creation and Christianity with functions that are vibrant and vital in the 
ongoing process of the Gospel message. This is significant in the true demonstration of a 
liberating power from the very start with Jesus Christ. 

As the Bible declares equality for the sexes, it also suggests fimctional role 
differences that have promoted institutional sexism in the church. The woman’s work has 
always crowned the duties of men and been involved with leadership responsibilities. 
Because of the sexual differences between men and women as well as the created order; 
humans have erected walls of division within God’s creation called church (a sacred 

'Gn2:l (NLT). 
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called out community of people called under the Lordship of Jesus Christ, 1 Cor 11:2-16; 
14:33-36; 1 Tm 2:8-15; 3:1-13; 5:1-25; Ti 1:6-9). Despite these divisive efforts, the 
early church’s history bears witness as to women choosing and claiming their divine gift 
of being created in the image of God. 

Thus women will always play a vital role in the drama of redemption, renewal, 
and rebirth. Women, across the world have responded to God creating transformational 
ministiy. Biblically, women were not considered credible witnesses to God’s power and 
were not to be seen in public or able to speak to strangers. Women were relegated to a 
certain space for their domestic duties. Their spiritual insight was not regarded as worthy. 

Deborah who lived about 1300 BC as recorded in the Books of Judges 4:5 was the 
first woman introduced as a prophetess, a charismatic leader who emerged in a time of 
great anguish to lead God’s people spiritually and politically toward renewal and 
redemption. The Hebrew word forjudge in the Old Testament is defined as a person 
possessing spiritual, politieal, judicial, and military leadership skills. According to 
biblical writings, the judges functioned as the leader of the tribe. However, Deborah’s 
judicial patterns differed from that of the male judges; scripture records her holding court 
imder a pahn tree in Judges 4:5. 

When Deborah called the Israelites to battle, her leadership commanded so much 
respect that the Israelites complied and 10,000 men assembled to confront their enemy in 
the Kishon River. Prophets like Deborah were significant in the Old Testament, and it 
was the Creator’s divine choice to commission them to carry out God’s will. Deborah, 
like many other women, was called to lead transformational ministry in times of great 
distress and peril. Deborah had a relationship with God. She had been called and 
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commissioned to speak in God’s name. Israel recognized this special relationship and 
gifting. In addition, the Biblical narrative supports and identifies Deborah’s husband as 
only a recognized partner, however, who played no role in the story of the victory over 
the Canaanites.^ Deborah’s role was not typical for a woman in a male dominated 
patriarchal society. A womanist model of strength and confidence characterized 
Deborah’s life, and she was bold enough to step out of the shadows of her time. 

Huldah, another prophetess in 2 Kings 22:13, 14, and 2 Chronicles 34:22, was 
consulted by King Josiah when workers discovered a lost book of God’s law. Huldah 
lived at a critical time in Judah’s history, when most of the Hebrew people had turned to 
paganism forgetting Yahweh who had delivered them from captivity. King Josiah set out 
to lead God’s people back to God. In repairing the temple, a lost book of God’s law was 
discovered, and the king immediately sent a representative to inquire what God required 
him to do with the book. The representatives were sent to Huldah. Huldah had established 
a strong, respectable God fearing reputation in articulating God’s will. Huldah, like 
Deborah, was also a wife, and experienced, no conflict in her God given roles. As in 
womanist theology, marriage and ministry still has its place. 

God’s words were a liberating force in the ancient world, challenging old and 
established order rooted with human prejudice. Those of contempt, discrimination, and 
demeaning references often were characterized by rabbinic teachings about women. 
Rabbis historically were encouraged not to teach women or even engage with them. 
According to Jewish tradition, women could never be a part of the count needed to 
establish a synagogue. However, the writer of Luke in the New Testament cites both men 

^Sue Poorman Richards & Lawrence O. Richards, Women of the Bible: The Life and Times of 
Every Women in the Bible (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, Inc., 2003), 44. 
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and women who were baptized and persecuted and who contributed to the growth of the 
church (Acts 5:14; 8:12; 9:2; 17:4,12).^ 

The writer of Luke summarized Jesus as good news and great joy for all people 
(Lk 2:10). Jesus’ ministry proclaimed transformation and the good news of God’s 
kingdom and a ministry of healing. With Luke’s summary 4:40-44, he also mentioned 
the Twelve selected apostles and some women', naming three. In introducing women, 

Luke prepares readers for the main roles women would play at the crucifixion (23:49), 
the empty tomb (24:1-11), the birth of the early church (Acts 1:14)."^ 

Mary Magdalene is mentioned in Luke’s gospel and more frequently in the 
gospels than any other woman except Mary, the Mother of Jesus. Scriptures report Jesus 
had released her from seven demons (Lk 8:2) and she became a trusted companion and 
disciple of Christ. Mary Magdalene was a wealthy contributor to the earthly ministry of 
Jesus. She followed closely. Early Jewish literature indicates well to do women were 
frequent supporters of Jesus. Mary Magdalene was apparently well to do supporting Jesus 
and the other disciples. 

The Gospel writing place her near the cross when Jesus was crucified, and she 
also became the first commissioned in history to see and hear the resurrected Christ 
according to Mark 16:9. She was one of the first witnesses (Mt 28:7), the first real 
apostle. Mary Magdalene’s role was special in the Gospel story so much that movies 
were created. Jesus broke the mold of the Jewish custom by sustaining his relationship 
with women like Mary Magdalene. 

^J. P. Eckman, Exploring Church History (Wheaton, IL: Crossway Publishing, 2012), 14. 

‘‘R. H. Stein, The New American Commentary, Luke Vol. 24 electronic ed. (Nashville, TN: Logos 
Library System; Broadman & Holman Publishers, 2001), 240. 
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The writer of Acts also gives accounts of women who had active roles in ministry 
in the early church. One of the writer’s main concerns in Acts was to portray a church 
without human barriers, a community where the gospel is unhindered and truly 
inclusive.^ 

According to scripture, Dorcas (Tabitha) was the only woman in the New 
Testament to be cited as a disciple (Acts 9:36). Her death caused a major stir in Joppa, 
prompting the believers to urge Peter to travel from nearby Lydda. Peter prayed, and 
Dorcas was raised from the dead! Dorcas was not a famous prophetess, nor a preacher, 
but instead she was named because she shared the gospel in practical ways. She was 
involved daily with lives of the people within her congregation; she held the office of 
deaconess. Her serving others filled the heart of the community creating a 
transformational community. 

Mary of Jerusalem, John Mark’s mother (Acts 12:12), was a wealthy widow 
whose house became the vital hub of the Jerusalem church. There the young church 
found refuge and security during the intense persecutions of Herod Agrippa. Lydia, 
another wealthy woman of commerce and apparently Paul’s first convert in Europe, 
opened her home to Paul and Silas (Acts 16:14-15). Lydia was a successful unmarried 
businesswoman, who also employed a number of workers or hired help. Scholars debate 
the significance of her singleness, however she owned her business and property, and she 
invited the missionary party to stay at her home in Philippi. Paul traveled with a rather 
large team.^ Lydia also hosted the believers in her home, and became a spiritual leader 


^J. B. Polhill, The New American Commentary Acts, Vol. 26, electronic ed. (Nashville, TN: Logos 
Library System, Broadman & Holman Publishers, 2001), 49-50. 


^Richards, and Richards, 112. 
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for the people after Paul departed. In Philippi, Lydia also met other women who 
worshipped God (Act 16:13). Lydia was not Jewish; however she maintained a high 
moral standard in the first century. Lydia was called faithful to the Lord by Paul in Acts 
16:15.^ Lydia, like so many women, was a committed believer whose heart was open to 
Christ. Publicly she lived out her faith, and was generously hosting the church in her 
home. 

The early church did not limit women to nonverbal ministry, whatever the nature 
of these ministries; women gifted by the Holy Spirit exercised notable responsibilities in 
the early church. One of the more remarkable women of the New Testament was Priscilla 
(Prisca). She and her husband, Aquila, early converts to the faith, were banished from 
Rome. Priscilla, with her husband Aquilla led a house church in Ephesus. Paul and 
Priscilla shared leather trading in common (Acts 18:1-26; Rom 16:3,1 Cor 16:9; 2 Tm 
4:19).* They became intimate friends with Paul, with whom they shared hospitality and 
the craft of tent making (Acts 18:1-3). In some way they had risked their lives for Paul 
(Rom 16:3-5), perhaps at the same time heightening his awareness of the growing church 
in Rome. Most significantly, both Priscilla and Aquila took Apollos, the eloquent 
preacher from Alexandria, “and explained to him the ways of God more accurately” 

(Acts 18:26). 

Obviously Priscilla knew biblical truth and could explain it with clarity. The 
ministiy of this couple was well known and widespread as evidenced by the frequent 
references to them in Paul’s writings (Rom 16:3; 1 Cor 16:19; 2 Tm 4:19). Tradition has 
it that Priscilla was martyred in Rome. 

Tbid., 113. 

%id., 158. 
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The New Testament writings indicate that women functioned as prophets in the 
early church as well as leaders and church planters. Acts 21:9 introduce Philip the 
evangelist as having four daughters who were prophetesses. From Paul’s instruction in 
1 Corinthians 11:5, it would seem that Philip’s daughters were not exceptions, for Paul’s 
instructions about women’s head coverings occurs in the context of women praying or 
prophesying in the worship service. 

Another woman of New Testament significance was Phoebe (Rom 16:1-2). She 
was noted as probably the bearer of Paul’s letter to the Romans. Paul commends her to 
the Roman church, asking that they “receive her in the Lord in a manner worthy of the 
saints,” and “help her in whatever matter she may have need of you.” He also says of her 
that she was a helper, which clearly implies active in important functions in the church. 
Was she, therefore, representing Paul in some official capacity, as perhaps a deaconess 
(servant of v. 1), as some have argued? From these two verses, we simply cannot be 
certain she held an authoritative office in the church at Cenchrea. It was common in the 
first centvuy to send letters of commendations with itinerant Christian teachers and 
leaders; Phoebe was traveling to Rome on church business. 

However, it is clear that Phoebe was significant enough for Paul to go out of his 
way to single her out and ask the Roman church to take care of her. Phoebe was 
commissioned to go to Rome for her Church (Rom 16:2). 

The question of women in leadership and service roles in the church is a matter of 
continual debate. The reference in Romans 16:1 regarding Phoebe’s ministry adds 
support to the idea that women were possibly appointed or elected to the deaconess 
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position in the early ehurch. Whatever the nature of ministry, women who were gifted by 
the Holy Spirit exercised notable responsibilities in the early church. 

Many others like Phoebe fulfilled their pivotal ministry roles in the New 
Testament Church. Euodias and Syntyche were identified as fellow workers with Paul in 
Philippians 4:2-3, just a Paul labeled Titus and Timothy fellow workers. Paul also 
classified Andronicus and Junias—^probably a husband and wife as outstanding among 
the apostles, (Rom 16:7). As Paul continued to use both gifted men and women, it is 
important to note in Roman 16 that ten of the twenty-nine people commended by Paul 
were women. ^ 

The Great Commission calls for humanity to connect with Jesus. Jesus 
commissioned His disciples to carry the gospel even to the ends of the earth (Acts 1:8). 
The Great Commission was designed to create a community that belongs to God’s order 
and structure (discipleship). 

This multi-ethnic character of the NT church testifies to the universality of the 
gospel message (Rom 10:11-12), the reconciliation accomplished at the cross (Eph 2:14- 
16), and the global extent of the coming reign of Christ (Ps 2:8). Jesus died in God’s plan 
as the Savior of the entire world. Christian women’s voices have persuaded many 
people that the entire tradition of Christianity needed to be rethought on issues of 
gender. 


®Eckman, 14-16. 

‘®S. L. Cox, K. H. Easley, Holman Christian Standard Bible: Harmony of the Gospels (Nashville, 
TN: Holman Bible Publishers, 2007), 13. 

“ibid. 
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Indeed, now there is no Jew or Greek in the church (Gal 3:28)^^ John’s end-time 
vision is of a vast multitude, a multi-ethic, multi-cultural people from every “tribe and 
language” redeemed before God’s throne (Rev 7:9-10).'^ 

The Historical Significance of One Love 

Since the inception of the church, diversity existed. Historically, in 
Christian literature, the male writers have been unwilling to capture the rich 
diversity in biblical scholarship concerning diversity and women leadership. The 
Gospel writing of Acts presents a historical account of the first church (people under 
Jesus Christ’s Lordship) as a dynamic growing community of believers from Jerusalem, 
Syria, Africa, Asia, and Europe, spreading the Gospel message of Jesus Christ throughout 
thirty-nine cities and thirty countries, islands, and provinces.*'* The social context of the 
New Testament age was the genius of the early church; it represented a multidimensional 
replica of God’s creation. 

The Hebrew people were Jewish Christians who spoke almost 
exclusively Aramaic, and the Hellenists were also Jewish 
Christians whose mother tongue was Greek. They were Greek¬ 
speaking Jews of the Diaspora, who returned to settle in 
Jerusalem. 

The church in Jerusalem was a spectrum of diversity, a small group of 
eleven to more than 5000. Originally, Christianity was not limited to any particular 

'hbid. 

^^New American Standard Bible, Life Application Study Bible, Acts (Carol Stream, IL: 2008), 

1883. 

‘^Vaselin Kesich, “Conflict and Diversity in the Earliest Christian Community” http://www. 
goarch.org /ourfaith /ourfaith7126 (accessed February 4,2012). 
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race or group of people. The aphorism by H. G. N. Flews states that God made 
spectrum; man made the pigeonholes; a statement he suggest aptly applicable to the 
early church of Jerusalem. Yet, there was an underlying unity behind all the 
diversity; Christians became Disciples of Christ by baptism in Jesus name. They 
heard the Gospel, the Word of Truth, and committed themselves to be the Lord's 
witnesses in Jerusalem and to the end of the earth (Acts 1.8).'^ 

The first generations of believers looked at Christianity as a planetary 
phenomenon, speaking to everyday real world issues of race and gender oppression, 
bringing believers together, both Jewish and Gentile in Asia Minor. As the global church 
continued to emerge, the institutional church did not have the skills to model or replicate 
God’s global community, established at the church’s inception.’’ Dr. D. J. Moore, a 
professor at United Theological Seminary, suggests the institution of the church has left it 
up to the people to develop themselves. Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. stated in his 
historical address, “you must face the tragic fact that when you stand at the 11 o’clock 
hour on Sunday morning.. .you stand in the most segregated hour of Christian America.” 
The Anglican Archbishop Bishop Desmond Tutu said {If I diminish you, I diminish 
myself). We think of ourselves far too frequently as just individuals, separated from one 
another, whereas you and I are connected and what we do affects the whole world. This 
African philosophy suggests: / am what I am because of who we all are. Ubuntu speaks 
of our intercormectedness, the essence of what it is to be a human being. Jacob Jervell 
observes in his 'writing that in Acts “Luke does not speak of the Christians primarily as 

'®Craig C. Hill, Hellenists and Hebrews: Reappraising Division Within the Earliest 
Church (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1992), 196. 

'Tbid. 
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church but as people.”^* According to the Rice University Kinder Institute for Urban 
Research there are currently 300,000 to 350,000 congregations in the U. S. Ninety-two 
percent are homogeneous; meaning 80% of the congregation is comprised of a single 
racial group. Historically, the church has not done a great job of addressing diversity. 
According to the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed, the church was marked as one; holy, 
catholic, and apostolic church.^® 

According to nation averages the U. S. is the third populated coxmtry in the world 
with female leading the growth; however, 72% white 12% Black 83% Hispanic; 155.6 
million females and 151.4 males. 

Members of the early church were from all levels of society; their admission into 
the church was by baptism.^* Historically, Christianity was transforming and inspiring. 
With diversity came a teaching role for women. The impact of Christianity on women’s 
lives remains impressive, extending beyond academic or intellectual ranks.^^ The Gospel 
scene recorded in Luke 10:38-42, displays a woman with an imusual role, the writer had 
her sitting at Jesus’ feet like the disciple of a rabbi in order to become a teacher herself. 


'*Acts 57. 

'®Lucas L. Johnson II, “Multiethnic Churches Still Rare in the 21 Century” United Methodist 
Report, (October 14, 2011): 8B. 

^“jaroslav Pelikan, Acts: Brazos Theological Commentary on the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: Brazos 
Press, 2005), 58. 

^‘Paul J. Achtemeier, Harper’s Bible Dictionary (San Francisco, CA: Harper San Francisco, 

1985), 169. 

^^Phillip Jenkins, The New Face of Christianity: Believing the Bible in the Global South (Oxford, 
UK: University Press, 2006), 159. 
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this history foreshadows the way in which women took an active part in the leadership 

23 

and development of the early church, which was usual for this culture. 

Historically in Christian literature many writers and theologians were unwilling to 

capture and appreciate the rich diversity in biblical scholarship. There has been a 

heightened awareness of biblical diversity, including the contribution of women in the 

last quarter of the 20* Century. Historically, some biblical texts regulated constraints 

within the church. John Wesley, the Founder of Methodism, was one who appreciated the 

diversity and the richness of inclusiveness of God’s love. John and Charles Wesley 

celebrated diversity in their new God-inspired movement called Methodism. The two had 

a great enthusiasm for the missions in American churches. John Wesley was the first 

within his movement to authorize a woman to preach, granting license to preach to Sarah 

Crosby in 1761. Later, Wesley also licensed other women as preachers. Wesley's 

appreciation for the importance of women in the church has been credited to his mother 

Susanna Wesley. It is said that she instilled in him, a deep appreciation for the intellectual 

and spiritual qualities of women. His views on women can be found in his 1786 sermon 

On Visiting the Sick. In this sermon, he attacks the requirement of submissiveness that 

was often imposed on women of the time: 

It has long passed for a maxim with many that “women are only to 
be seen but not heard. And accordingly many of them are brought 
up in such a manner as if they were only designed for agreeable 
playthings! No, it is the deepest unkindness; it is horrid cruelty; it 
is mere Turkish barbarity. And I know not how any woman of 
sense and spirit can submit to it.^'^ 

^^Zondervan Handbook To The Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 1999), 

603. 

^‘‘Wikipedia, “Ordination of Women in the United Methodist Church” http://en.wikipedia.org 
/wiki/Ordination_of_women in_the _United_ Methodist Church (access of February, 10, 2012). 
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In John O. Gooch writing, The Circuit Riders to Crusade, suggests the first 
Methodist congregation established in New York (1766) was diverse, and organized by 
Francis Asbury?^ The policy to unite the races was formulated as early as 1780. Gooch’s 
question at hand was: 

Ought not the assistant to meet with the coloured people himself, 
and appoint as helpers in his absence proper white persons, and not 
suffer them to stay late and meet by themselves? (A) Yes.^^ 

Gooch recalls the dilemma of the church, the institutional church forming 

discernment on how to minister to African slaves without arousing fears of their owners. 

The conference decided the primary goal was to provide ministry, however under the 

supervision of the white owner. This same phenomena was also surfacing in the 

Missouri Methodist Circuit, however the larger Methodist movement was concerned with 

taking the gospel to all people and incorporating them into the body of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church. As the church continued to grow, bold preacher like Reverend Jacob 

Lanius showed concern about how the Black populations were being treated in Missouri 

and how the church was forming. 

I have recently determined to pay attention to our slave population 
that I have hitherto done. Great and mighty now are the efforts 
being made for the salvation of the world-but nothing is being 
done for the slaves in the circuit. If they attend our regular 
appointments for the whites, the houses are so small that they are 
compelled to remain out of the doors and receive little or no 
benefits from the preaching...and again if a man preaches in an 
acceptable style to the whites, the slaves cannot understand 


^^John O. Gooch, Circuit Riders to Crusades: Essays in Missouri Methodist History (Franklin, TN: 
Providence House Publishers, 2000), 19. 

“ibid. 

^hbid. 
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him.. .It really seems to me that if Christ died for them as well as 
for us they ought to be attended to.^^ 

From the veiy beginning of Methodism, John and Charles Wesley sought out that 
Methodist would work for all those seeking an authentic relationship with Jesus Christ. 
Evangelism would be a priority for American Methodism. Methodism grew from having 
an urgent intentionality and a restless spirit to proclaim the gospel. The early pioneers 
saw the world as its mission field.^^ The early circuit riders felt an urgent call to minister 
to all people. However, according to historical writing; Methodism did much better 
among white populations than Blacks.^*’ Writers suggest “Did white Methodists stop 
evangelizing or welcoming Blacks as a response to growing racial fears and tension of 
the state of America’s antics fluttering with political overtones and racial tension such as 
the Missouri Compromise? As the writer continues the sources remain silent.”^* 

With rise of inclusiveness in Methodism, there came recognition of female 
gifting. The mention of the first woman minister was in 1875, and another woman was 
ordained in 1876. The General conference of the Methodist Movement voted to ordain 
women and elect them as delegates in 1895.^^ However for the state of Missouri, the 
Missouri Annual Conference rejected the first vote in 1896, but then, in 1939 eight 
women ministers were installed in the Missouri Annual Conference. 


^®Ibid.,21. 
^^Ibid., 104. 
^“ibid., 29. 
^'Ibid., 29. 
^^Ibid., 115. 
^^Ibid. 
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Arguments against the ordination of women to the presbyterate and episcopate 
centered on Christ’s appointing only men as his apostles, a restriction that has been 
tradition for more than nineteen centuries. The ordination of women into the presbyterate 
and episcopate is seen as destroying the unity and catholicity of the church.^'* 

The first ordination of a woman as a minister in a recognized denomination took 
place in 1853 in a Congregational Church in New York State, although the ordination 
was dismissed a year later. By the end of the 19th century, American women had been 
ordained in the Disciples of Christ (Christian Church [Disciples of Christ]), the Methodist 
Protestant Church, some Baptist churches, and the Congregational Church. 
Congregationalists in England and Wales started to ordain women in 1917. Among the 
churches with a more catholic view of ordination, the Church of Sweden began to ordain 
women to the priesthood in 1960.^^ 

Wesley also licensed other women as preachers. These included: Grace Murray, 
Sarah Taft, Hannah Ball and Elizabeth Ritchie. One of the yoimgest ordained women, 
Mary Fletcher, began preaching at age sixteen, and at age twenty-one was throvm out of 
her parent's home because of her faith. 

Despite female success in seminary, however, some denominations still resist or 
refuse to accept women as pastoral leaders. The major factor distinguishing various 
churches' acceptance or rejection of women's ordination appears to be their response to 
modem secular humanism and its emphasis on the intrinsic value of the individual, 
whether male or female. In a review of six major studies on clergywomen, Edward 

^'‘E. Fahlbusch, G. W. Bromiley, The Encyclopedia Of Christianity vol. 3 (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans, 1999-2003), 847. 

^^Ibid. 
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Lehman in Women’s Path into Ministry argues that women's ordination is one of the most 
significant recent developments in American religion, fostering change in churchgoers' 
attitudes toward women in leadership and expanding the concept of ministry beyond the 
local congregation. 

Drawing upon research conducted between 1982 and 1998, Lehman sketches the 
broad outlines of a woman's career path into ministry, from seminary and ordination 
through parish placement, and examines such factors as collegiality, ministry style, and 
the influence of female pastoral leadership on congregants, denominations, and culture. 
There is a need to train laity to respond to women clergy theologically, emotionally and 
practically, and the need to rethink assmnptions that equate a large church with 
a successful pastorate.^^ 

According to historical archives, although Methodism was founded on 
inclusiveness, ordination of women in the United Methodist Church occurred later. Some 
of the groups that later became part of the United Methodist Church started ordaining 
women in the late 19th century, but the largest group. The Methodist Church, did not 
grant women full clergy rights until 1956.^^ In 1958, Sallie A. Crenshaw along with Nora 
E. Young was the first African American Female Clergy to receive their full clergy 
orders apart of the East Tennessee UMC Coimection.^* Many years following Leontine 


^^Edwards C. Lehman, Women’s Path into Ministry: Six Major Studies (Durham, NC: Duke 
Divinity School, 2002). 

^’Wikipedia, “The Ordination of Women in the United Methodist Church” http://en.wikipedia.org 
/wiki /Ordination of women in the United Methodist Church (accessed on February 10, 2012). 

^^General Commission on Archive History http://www.gcah.org/site/pp.aspx7c =ghKJIOPHIoE&b 
=3504153 (accessed on February 14,2012). 
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Kelly would become the first African American woman to be elected to the Episcopacy 
in 1984 in the Western Jurisdiction.^^ 

The Study Edition Book of Confession suggests that, since 1967 the social 
influence of the mainline church has been less impressive. The church is called on to risk 
its form and structure between races, racial discrimination, between nations, and even 
national security. The Presbjderian Church goes a step further to suggest that church is 
unrelentingly using masculine pronouns such as man and men to refer to humans in 
general."*® 

At a global level, women found themselves being trapped by some of 
Christianity’s patriarchal roles. Kenyan Anne Nasimiyu-Wasike suggests traditionally 
and historically African women were religious leaders, they carried important roles as 
prophets, mediums, seers, diviners, medicine persons, and priest."** 

Dietrich Bonheoffer was another twentieth century theologian who believed the 
Church should replicate its original design through discipleship, community, and 
courage. In January 1935, he wrote to his brother Karl-Friedrick, “The restoration of the 
church will surely come only from a new type of monasticism which has nothing in 
common with the old but a complete lack of compromise in a life lived in accordance 
with the Sermon on the Mount in the discipleship of Christ. I thi nk it is time to gather 
people together to do this.. .”"*^ 

‘^^Book of Confession, (Louisville, KY: Office of the General Assembly, Presbyterian Church, 
1999), 318. 

'Jenkins, 160. 

‘‘^Ric Hudgens, Jesus Radicals, “What Did Bonhoeffer See” http://www.jesusradicals.com/what- 
did-bonhoeffer-see (accessed on February 17,2012). 
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Bonhoeffer saw that the Sermon on the Mount was the key resource for the 
restoration and renewal of the church and the church’s capacity to recover her voice as 
God’s people. The Barmen Declaration had unmasked the false religion of the established 
church for the idolatry that it was. A renewed church where Christians were catechized in 
the Sermon on the Mount would not look like the mainline churches that had been so 
susceptible to the appeal of National Socialism. It would be a church founded upon and 
shaped by Christ alone. 

The twenty-first century has birth a shift for looking at the church as a global 
enterprise, which included addressing multi-ethnic or multicultural congregations. This 
century has allowed for new writers and theologian to address this issue within mainline 
churches. 

As the face of American Christianity becomes increasingly complex, there will be 
more and more cross-racial and cross-cultural pastoral appointments. Most local churches 
receiving a cross-cultural or cross-racially appointed pastor did not request the 
appointment. However, the appointment can be an opportunity to realize that many gifts, 
which God gives, are not requested. As a congregation receives a pastor of a different 
cultural or racial background, God offers it the gift of a new adventure. Some church 
leaders react as though such a gift is an interruption and problem. Yet others grasp the 
gift and follow the adventure. The choice rests with each congregation and with each 
church member. 

This will be especially true for The United Methodist Church because of the 
ecclesial commitment to ensure the equal treatment of all clergy irrespective of race, 
ethnicity, or gender. "At a time when churches seem to desire homogeneity with Sunday 
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morning still being one of the most segregated times in the week, the United Methodist 
Church has renewed its commitment to cross-racial and cross-cultural appointments. 
When the race or ethnicity of leadership breaks into comfortable homogeneity, the church is 
given both great challenge and wonderful possibilities. 

A Womanist Perspective for Cross-Racial Ministry 

“I am a Black woman tall as cypress, strong beyond all definitions still defying 
place and time and circumstances, assailed impervious indestructible, look on me and be 
renewed”.'*^ From creation, the anthropology of the Black woman has always been 
actively involved in transformation and renewal of humanity back to Creator God, thus 
including her in the evolution of the Christian church. Zora Neale Hurston writes that 
Black women function as the mules of the World. Black women have functioned as a 
burden carrier for most of all generations in society, its workplace, the home, and the 
church.'*^'^ This tradition has been known as the strong Black woman moving into the 
development of a Womanist tradition and theological frame of reference. 

Harriet Tubman was also granted intellectual coherence by the Almighty Creator 
to acquire her freedom. She was not content to only acquire freedom for herself, rather, 
Harriet risked her life at least nineteen times in order to help and renew the lives of three 
hundred other slaves.'*^ The Black woman’s God enriched her with the true meaning of 


'’^Susan Brooks Thistlethwaite & Mary Potter Engel, Lift Every Voice: Constructing Theologies 
From The Underside (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books. 1998), 208. 

‘*‘‘Zora Neale Hurston, Their Eyes Were Watching God (1937; repr.. New York, NY: Harper 
Collins Publishers, 1965), 196. 

“^^Darlene Clark Hine, Black Women in America, Volume 1 (New York, NY: Oxford University 
Press Inc. 2005), 3. 
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solidity to others. The Black woman was created to illustrate the strength of blackness as 
competence to strive, fortitude, and endurance, and a soul to manifest the authentic 
attitudes of a wise and knowing God. From woman, the whole world would come to 
know the character of the incarnated Christ as the Universal God. The inn er strength of 
her would be a vessel that causes her to succeed in the face of obstacles and challenges. It 
is basically irmate that a Black woman’s soul would bear the concerns for all humanity; 
even those who desire to fail her and those who pursue to oppress her and her off springs. 
Her creativity and theology would be expressed and displayed in modem and folklore 
music, authenticity in poetry, drama, and written narratives both traditional and 

46 

contemporary. 

From this, the birth of the term womanism came to be, awarding theology a 
prophetic voice for universal freedom, rationality, liberation, solidarity, effective 
kingdom building in the church, and a global response to the term humanity. At the 
conception of womanist theology, liberation to the soul was offered to entire humanity. 
From woman’s formation, her unique attributes and gifts bear for creation a distinct 
quality for responding and articulating the message of God. The Black woman and her 
off-spring brought spirituality formed by their roots in Africa and then through their 
experiences of slavery in the United States. Spirituality for Black American women came 
through suffering, dislocation of the family, and dehumanizing conditions. Black worship 
and spirituality was bom from slavery, its rhythm themes of liberation, freedom, security, 
and the value of all people”.'^^ 


''®Kwame Bediako, Jesus and the Gospel in Africa (New York, NY: Orbis Books, 2004), xi. 

‘^’Gordon Mursell, The Story Of Christian Spirituality: Two Thousand Years, From The East To 
West (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2001), 290. 
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The Black woman’s faith and focus is an iconic symbol for America’s society. It 
was the hands and voices of the black women who nursed, kept, and raised the white 
children, the out of wedlock children, and impoverished children, to be doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, custodians, preachers, and all those who have impacted this 21®* century 
generation. Black women have always showed tenacity and courage through various 
circumstances. Many Black women believe in this slogan as they carry their daily loads, 
“Ipray hard, work hard, and leave the rest to God.” Four hundred years later the 
Black woman can live her dreams as her voice influences a new generation. Mary 
McLeod Bethune says, “7>we worth of a race must be measured by the character of its 
womanhood. Leontyne Price responds that Black women are positively unique, breath¬ 
taking people. Anything we do, we do big! Despite attempts to serotype us, we are crazy 
mdividuals, and imcorralable people. 

By the middle of the century, women gained the right to vote in western 
democracies. Women were now being noticed. Late in the century, several United 
Nations events were devoted to the status of women worldwide. For Christian circles, the 
term feminist was on the rise. However, feminist theology found Jesus Christ 
problematic, believing that Christ was used as a Christological symbol to enforce male 
dominance.^* This was not true for the Black woman. Christ for the Black woman was 
liberator and co-sufferer. This movement has often created division and controversy, as 

Antoinette Hargrove, The Sisters Have Their Say (Nashville, TN: Elm Hills Books, 2005), 19. 

'’’ibid., 28. 

^>ld., 19. 

^'Rosemary Radford Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk: Toward A Feminist Theology (Boston, MA: 
Beacon Press, 1993), 114. 
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did the struggle of slavery. Today, a considerable number of Christians have come to see 
the path of reform and the significant contributions of women. Christian women’s voices 
have persuaded many people that the entire tradition of Christianity needed to be 
rethought on issues of gender.^^ The Bible itself describes a patriarchal society, yet there 
is evidence that Jesus and Paul, among others, treated women differently than their 
contemporary society dictated.^^ 

Feminism within and outside the church is a global phenomenon. Women of 
Color have often dissociated themselves from feminism, using another appropriate term 
to describe the Black struggle. Womanist or Muhajarista expresses the distinctive spirit 
of the struggle for liberation for non-white women. Womanism was first introduced not 
in the streams of theology but in the threshing floor of the African American culture’s 
grass-root theology, where the female’s experiences—^the historical, psychological, 
social, and religious, would produce a term that describes competence, strength, power, 
humanity, momentum, and love. The Black woman’s theology is her witness to listen to, 
share in, and to learn from.. .Meaning that young Black girls were becoming what she 
was created to become; a competent gifted spiritual being. 

Alice Walker’s book In Search of our Mothers ’ Garden used the term to 
articulate and describe the perspective and experience of the Black woman and her 
journeys as an intricate part of creation.Walker’s understanding of a womanist is not a 
separatist (except for health), however, she reminds the Christian womanist theologian 

^^Hargrove, 19. 

^^Mursell, 356. 

^'^Alice Walker, In Search of Our Mother’s Gardens: Womanist Prose (1967; repr., Orlando, FL: 
Harcourt Books, 1983), xi-xiii. 
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that her concern for community building and maintenance must ultimately extend to the 
entire Christian community and beyond that to the larger human community. Womanist 
theologians want to maintain their connection to Black men and God’s Church. The term 
womanist allows Black women to affirm their own identity as well as those of other non¬ 
white women. Walker continues that a womanist is faithful to the survival and wholeness 
of humanity, both male and female. For Walker womanist thought includes a global 
perspective. 

With making the feminist-womanist connection. Walker proceeds with great 
caution, affirming a natural relationship between womanists and feminists, she declares a 
deep difference between them. Womanist is to feminist as purple to lavender. This gives 
womanist scholars and writers the liberty to explore the Black woman's history and 
culture without being guided by what white feminists have identified as women's issues. 

It seems, then, that Walker's definition of a womanist provides clues about the 
community, inferring that the mothering and nurturing dimension of Afro-American 
history provides resources as a shaping criterion to measure the quality of justice in the 
community. These criteria could be used to assure female-male equity in the presentation 
of the community's models of authority. They could also gauge the commxmity's division 
of labor with regard to the survival tasks necessary for building and maintaining 
commtmities.^^ 

Since, womanist theology draws on sources of history of its Afiican American 
culture and its community, church doctrines. Black fiction and poetry, as well as Black 
women leaders, and the representation of all poor Blacks, working class, and those who 

^^Delores Williams, “Black Women Voices” http://www.religion-online.org/showarticle. 
asp?title=445 (accessed on October 16,2012). 
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appear privileged. They also use other vital sources, the personal narratives of Black 
women suffering, personal psychological and spiritual trauma, and gifts of empowering 
and emerging through seen and unforeseen dimensions, erected stories of power, 
liberation, and social freedom. All of these sources aid womanist toward the 
experiences of a global transformation. 


Womanist theology is a religious liberational movement, which 
reconsiders the traditions, practices, scriptures, and theologies to 
empower and liberate African women in America. Womanist 
theology associates with and departs from Feminist theology and 
Black theology. The goals of womanist theology include 
interrogating the social construction of black womanhood in 
relation to the Black community and to assume a liberator 
perspective so that African American women can live emboldened 
lives within the African American community and within the 
larger society.^^ 

African Americans, Asians, Latinos, and African women have joined in the 
calling for a new status for women in spirituality, theology, and church life. The 
womanist theologian task remains to search for the voices, actions, opinions, experience, 
and faith of women whose names slip into the male-centered description of Black history 
or white theology but whose actual stories remain remote. This exploration leads to 
jewels in the Black woman’s story. From those, women learn to tap into strength for her 
ancestors exploring new possibilities to overcome difficulties as Milla Granson and her 
courageous work on a Mississippi plantation. Her liberation method broadens our 
knowledge of the variety of strategies black people have used to obtain freedom. 


^^Linda Thomas, Womanist Theology, Epistemology, and a New Anthropological Paradigm, 
http://www.aril.org/thomas.htm (accessed on October 10,2011). 

^’Wikipedia, “Womanist Theology,” http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Womanist: Wikipedia: The Free 
Encyclopedia (accessed October 2011). 
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According to scholar Sylvia Dannett, in Profiles in Negro Womanhood: Milla 
Granson, a slave, conducted a midnight school for several years. She had been taught to 
read and write by her former master in Kentucky, and in her little school hundreds of 
slaves benefited from her learning. After laboring all day for their master, the slaves 
would creep stealthily to Milla's schoolroom (a little cabin in a hack alley). The doors and 
windows had to be kept tightly sealed to avoid discovery. Each class was composed of 
twelve pupils and when Milla had brought them up to the extent of her ability, she 
graduated them and took in a dozen more. Through this means she graduated himdreds of 
slaves. Many of whom she taught to write a legible hand forged passes and set out for 
Canada. 

Black Women are gifted with strategies to liberate themselves and other. By 
uncovering as much as possible about female liberation, womanist begin to imderstand 
the relation of black history to the contemporary folk expression: "If Rosa Parks had not 
sat down, Martin IGng would not have stood up."^® 

Linda Thomas offers the notion that “Womanist theology is an emergent voice of 
African American Christian women in the United States.”^^ She believes that harmful and 
empowering dimensions of the institutional church, culture, and society impact the social 
construction of Black womanhood. Womanist theology affirms and critiques the positive 
and negative attributes of the church, the African American community, and the larger 
society.®® The Womanist believes that all creation is equal in the sight of Creator God, 

^^Delores Williams, “Black Women’s Voices” http://www.religion-online.org/showarticle 
.asp?tltle=445 (accessed on October 16,2012). 

^®Linda Thomas, Womanist Theology, Epistemology, and a New Anthropological Paradigm, 
http://www.aril.org/thomas.htm (accessed October 10,2011). 

“ibid. 
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and all persons; women as well as men, can and have the given capacity to impact the 
church globally through words of liberation. 

Dr. Jacquelyn Grant known as the Mother ofWomanist Theology, sought it right 
to think theologically and independently of White and Black men and white women. 

Grant sought to develop a theology that would embrace and give meaning to the Black 
woman’s experience. She argues that the oppression of Black women is different from 
that of Black men. Grant pointed out that Black women must navigate among the three¬ 
fold oppression of racism, sexism, and classism. For her, Jesus is a divine co-sufferer 
who suffered in his time like Black women today. Grant concludes that Black women are 
more oppressed and in need of further liberation than Black men and especially white 
women. Grant contends, “The constant battle between light and dark, good and evil (God 
and devil), white and black, is played out daily in racial politics of the dominant Euro- 
American culture, and at the same time, theologically legitimated and institutionalized in 
the racial imageries of the divine.”^* 

Racism is reflected in the fact that white imagery is presented as normative to the 
exclusion of any other possible imagery of Jesus or God.” Jesus Christ is dominantly 
represented as a white, European male. Grant says non-European women; such as African 
American women are twice removed from the image of God.^^ 

In the history of feminist theology and Christology, intellectuals have tended to 
focus on the oppression of mostly white women, forgetting the other exclusionary traits 
of the symbol such as class and race. By simply focusing on the patriarchal issues of 

®*Jacquelyn Grant, White Women’s Christ and Black Women’s Jesus'. Feminist Christology and 
Womanist Response (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press. 1989), 209. 

®^Ibid. 
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Christology, it is the same act when the oppressors simply label Jesus by his maleness 
and thus exclude women from the priesthood.^^ 

Grant foimd Christology is especially problematic for fe m i n ists. Because Jesus 
was undeniably male and because the Christian church claims him as the unique God- 
bearer, feminist Christology confronts the dual tasks of explaining the significance of a 
male God-bearer for women and creating a Christological model adequate to the feminist 
experience. Jacquelyn Grant rehearses the development and challenges of feminist 
Christology and argues that, because it has shown the experiences of white women 
predominantly, it fails to speak to the concerns of non-white and non-western women. In 
response to this failure. Grant proposes a womanist theology and Christology that 
emerges from and is adequate to the reality of contemporary Black women.^'* 

Grant questions, “Why is Jesus used as a weapon against women in the church”? 
Grant resolved the difficulty first by enlarging on the insights of W. E. B. Dubois and his 
reference to the double consciousness of Black men, who imderstood themselves through 
their two-ones—^being Black and American. Grant speaks of the triple consciousness of 
Black women: Americans discriminated against on the basis of sex as well as race. Yet 
Black women such as Sojourner Truth, Mary McLeod Bethune and Fannie Lou Hammer 
were constantly "liberating Jesus as Jesus was liberating them," through their own 
theology. The birth of the Black church, says Grant, was an important public declaration 
that Blacks self-understanding took precedence over the definition of the white world. 
The Black church gave Black women the "possibility of experiencing a liberating Jesus 

^^Kenyon College, “Christ Iconography” http://www2.kenyon.edu/Depts/Religion/Projects/Reln91 
/Gender/qchristology.htm (accessed on October 2012). 

®"lbid. 
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even as they were given a racist and sexist one." Reminding us that womanist theology is 
committed to bringing wholeness to Black women’s lives. Grant concluded, “Being a 
servant of the Redeemer means joining the struggle of the Redeemer against oppression 
wherever it is foimd. Where is redemption? Redemption happens where the struggle for 
liberation is. Who is the Redeemer? The Redeemer comes to us through whoever engages 
in the redeeming struggle of liberation. 

Grant’s expression of theology stems from the quest of answering the question, 
“what does it mean to do Christology out of the context of women’s experiences”? 
According to Grant, traditionally, males have articulated theology and Christological 
arguments through the andocentric and universal approaches.^^ Black theology through 
the work of James Cone exemplifies use of the universal approach to Christology. “The 
Jesus of the Black experience is the Jesus of scripture. The Black experience is the 
starting point but not the stopping point. For women, nothing short of a shaking of the 
male universal foundation of theology is needed to adequately construct a Christology.” 
Grant suggest, since experience is the context in which Christological interpretation take 
place, before women start to reflect on Jesus Christ, they must claim the power to name 
themselves and their experiences so that their Christological reflections would be 
authentically theirs.^’ Grant points out how the experiences of women are important in 
doing theology by making experiences an active part of the process. 


®^June Christine Goudey, “Theologians Re-Imaging Redemption,” Religion On-line http://www 
.religion-online.org/showarticle.asp?title=780 (accessed on April 2012). 

®®Grant, 10. 

®’lbid.,ll. 
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Grant continues to add to her groundwork by asking, “What has Jesus Christ to do 
with the status of women in the church and society”? This is a question that gives 
substance to her theological inquiry. Grant feels that there is a direct relationship between 
our perceptions of Jesus Christ and our perception of ourselves.^* 

Lugwig Feuerbach sheds some light on this relationship as one of self- 
objectification, “The object of any subject is nothing else than the subjects own nature 
taken objectively.”^® 

Grant goes farther to say that man has projected himself as the subject with the 
authority to say whom Jesus Christ is for us (women), “yesterday, today, and forever 
more.”®® This concept takes Grant further to say, what does then the church, the called 
out body teach about Jesus Christ and who is Christ for the Christian Church. “This 
selfsame one, Jesus Christ is perfect (teleion) both in deity (theoteti) and also in 
humanness (anthropeteti); this selfsame one is also actually God and actually man, with a 
rational soul (psyches logikes) and a body.”®* Grant furthers this statement by saying, 
men and women are fully equal before God and therefore as men in respect of the 
meaning and determination. They are also equal in regard to necessity of their mutual 
relationships and orientations. They stand together and fall together. They are claimed 
and sanctified by the command of God together, at the same time with equal seriousness 
by the same free grace, to the same obedience and the reception of the same benefits.®® 

®®Ibid., 63. 

“Ibid. 

™Ibid. 

’^Ibid., 64. 

’^Ibid., 72. 
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When Black women say that God is on the side of die oppressed, she means that 
God is in solidarity with the struggles of those on the underside of humanity. For Black 
women to ignore classism would mean that theology is no different from any other 
bourgeois theology. This would be meaningless to the majority of the Black women who 
are poor. 

Black women, consider the Bible to be a major source for religious validation in 
their lives. Though Black women’s relationship with God preceded their introduction of 
the Bible, this Bible gave some content to their God-consciousness. The source for Black 
women’s understanding of God is two-fold: God’s revelation directly to them, and God’s 
revelation as wimessed in the Bible and as read and heard in the context of experience. 
The understanding of God as creator, sustainer, comforter, and liberator took on life as 
they agonized pain and celebrated the hope that God delivered the Hebrew people, and 
Black women would be delivered as well.^^ 

The importance of this emphasis upon the spirit is that it allows Christian 
womanist theologians, in their use of the Bible, to identify and reflect upon those biblical 
stories in which poor oppressed women had a special encounter with divine emissaries of 
God, like the spirit. In the Hebrew Testament, Hagar's story is most illustrative and 
relevant to Afro-American women's experience of bondage, of African heritage, of 
encounter with God/emissary in the midst of fierce survival struggles. 

In the experiences of Black people, Jesus, was all things. Jesus is the central 
frame of reference for the Black female and male. Jesus was persecuted and made to 
suffer as the Black female. His suffering culminated in the crucifixion. Their crucifixion 

^^Ibid.,211. 
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included rape, and babies being sold. Black women’s affirmation of Jesus as God meant 
that white people were not God. In addition the reality of Black people today still shows 
the cross. Yet resurreetion brings hope that liberation will come. Grant continues to 
locate Christ in Black people as a radical and needed step. Christ among the least must 
also mean Christ in the community of the Black woman.^'^ 

Christ challenges us to ask new questions demanded by the context in which we 
find ourselves. If Christ is among the least of these, who are they? The church needs to 
recognize the fact that although our race/sex analyses may force us to realize that Blacks 
and women should share in the leadership of the church, the style of leadership and basic 
structure of the church virtually insure the continuation of a privileged class. 

If womanist theological method is informed by a liturgical intent, then womanist 
theology will be relevant to (and will reflect) the thought, worship, and action of the 
Black church. But a liturgical intent will also allow womanist theology to challenge the 
thought/worship/action of the Black church with the discordant and prophetic messages 
emerging from womanist participation in multi dialogic. This means that womanist 
theology will consciously impact critically upon the foundations of liturgy, challenging 
the church to use justice principles to select the sources that will shape the content of 
liturgy; the source or its radical reformation by the Black church. 

Nevertheless, womanist theology, in its didactic intent, must teach the church the 
different ways God reveals prophetic word and action for Christian living. The language 
can be rich in female imagery, metaphor, and story. 

The appropriateness of womanist theological language will ultimately reside in its 
ability to bring Black women's history, culture, and religious experience into the 
’'‘Ibid., 217. 



interpretive circle of Christian theology and into the liturgical life of the church. 
Womanist theological language must, in this sense be an instrument for social and 
theological change in church and society. 

Who Do You Say God Is? 

Black women must do theology out of their tridimensional experiences of racism, 
classism, and sexism. To ignore an aspect of this experience is to deny the holistic and 
integrated reality of Black womanhood. When Black women say that God is on the side 
of the oppressed, she means that God is in solidarity with the struggles of those on the 
underside of humanity. For Black women to ignore classism would mean that theology is 
no different from any other bourgeois theology. 

Christian womanist responses to the question, "Who do you say God is"? 
Walker's way of connecting womanists with the spirit is the integrity of Black women’s 
faith, their love of Jesus, their commitment to life, love, family, and politics will also 
yield vital clues. And other theological voices such as (Black Liberation, Feminist, 
Islamic, Asian, Hispanic, African, Jewish, and Western white male traditional) will 
provide insights relevant for the construction of the God-content of womanist theology.^^ 


^^Deborah Williams, “Black Women’s Voices” http://www.religion-online.org/showarticle 
.asp?title=445 (accessed on October 16,2012). 



CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 

Introduction 

In this project, an exploration of womanist theology in cross-cultural ministries, 
the researcher will use qualitative research method—a primarily subjective approach that 
studies behaviors in its natural context. Qualitative research is a common research 
method used when conducting exploratory research such as this ministry project. 
Qualitative research involves several methods of data collection and data strategies. This 
research design used various data gathering strategies such as in-depth interviews, 
structured and non-structured questions, open-ended surveys, and observations. 
Qualitative research provides more details on behaviors, attitudes, and motivation. With 
qualitative research, the process is as important as the product. Data triangulation will be 
used to check and establish the validity of test whether cross-racial and or cross-cultural 
ministry would be relevant without a Womanist theology. Investigator’s triangulation 
will be used. 

Description of Ministry Project 

Problem Statement 

The problem statement is that Black clergywomen are being placed in cross-racial 
ministry; to pastor and build healthy and fruitful Anglo congregations without the 
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appropriate theological resources (namely, womanist theology) to address cultural 
differences and promote mutuality. This creates for a higher risk of a hostile ministry 
environment, ordained minority clergy leaving the ministry and denomination, clergy 
sabotage, dissension in God’s house, congregational decline in worship and financial 
resources, and low apathy of Christian believers 

Project Purpose 

The purpose of this study is to explore whether a cross-racial and or cross-cultural 
ministry can be a relevant 21st century kingdom building ministry without a Womanist 
theology. 

Project Hypothesis 

The project hypothesizes that an embrace of womanist theology by Black 
clergywomen would provide a foundation for cross-racial ministry to bolster spiritual 
growth, congregational renewal, and change ambiguous attitudes. 

Research Design 

The project design was implemented in two steps. The first step toward 
implementation of this project was to require members of congregation C to recommit 
themselves to the vision of the United Methodist Chxirch and to kingdom principles of 
making disciples of all nations that is inclusive of a multiethnic world and community. 
Next, the congregation’s leadership engaged in a multi cultural training sponsored by the 
Missouri Annual Conference of the United Methodist Church. This step was necessary to 
test the effectiveness of the denomination’s multi-cultural training and to begin a process 
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of data collection for possible training modification. Using a womanist imderstanding of 
engaging in cultural dialogue, the congregation participated in a healthy diverse church 
with healthy practices survey. 

The researcher and her congregation went on a quest to study 10 other 
congregations using womanist theology as a foundational element to interpret scripture, 
to be inclusive, and have healthy conscious dialogue regarding gender and race in 
ministry settings. 

This research project sought to illustrate the positive impact womanist theology 
had on established Anglo churches that changed its focus to become multiethnic. It 
sought to build positive relationships with non-white clergy and congregation. Finally it 
sought to increase the longevity of this pastoral appointment for longer than three-five 
years. 

This method is designed to create a proactive approach to how the global church 
looks at cross-racial ministry and develops multi-ethnic ministry in the future. Kurt 
Lewin said, “The best way to understand something is to try to change it.”* This model 
will assist leaders of the United Methodist Church and other religious denominations to 
become intentional about cross-racial and multi-ethnic ministry. This model will also 
help ministry Episcopal leaders such as bishops, presiding elders, and district 
superintendents to be strategically ready to address cross-racial ministry opportunities. 

This project will also help assist American churches to remain relevant. Mark 
De YMAZ, pastor of a multi-ethnic ministry in Little Rock, Arkansas suggests, “If the 
local church in America isn’t multi-ethnic, it will be irrelevant.” Amy Gerhardt of the 

*Davydd J. Greenwood and Morten Levin, Introduction to Action Research: Social Research for 
Social Change (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications 1998), 19. 
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Missouri Annual Conference states, “If your church is not diverse, it is not a true replica 
of the Kingdom.” This project has the ability to help Black and non-white clergy improve 
their ministry context by reclaiming their God given potential to control their own 
personal situations. 

The Context Church was also engaged in a Church-wide workshop on womanist 
theology taught by the lead female pastor and Cross Racial Training resource created by 
the General Board of Higher Education and Ministry of the United Methodist Church to 
prove that cross-racial ministry should be taught by those engaged within the mini stry 
The outcomes of all data collection instruments were collected and analyzed. 

The Professional Associates were clergywomen who have served both healthy 
and unhealthy cross-racial ministry. They served to continually advise the writer on 
questions, resources, and methodology. The researcher spent time with the participants 
and context associates asking questions concerning the best resources, expert opinions on 
subject matter, and critical feedback. The Context Associates served as participants in 
providing feedback on the design of the survey questionnaire. 

Participants of the Study 

The Context Associates were used to distribute the spiritual formation surveys 
and solicit non-biased feedback within the ministry to the staff. The twelve-member 
leadership team called members to solicit feedback regarding worship, small groups, 
fellowship activities, pastoral care/involvement, communication, and missional outreach. 
The laity surveys were distributed electronically and mailed beginning summer of 2012 
in order to gain a sample of volunteers to be a part of the research. During May 2012, the 
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research began receiving generated feedback. The interviews and on site visitations began 
the first weekend of June 2012 and continued until November 2012. 

Project Measurements 

The researcher ‘s qualitative analysis will include data collections through eight 
measurement areas. 

o Growth and Decline Patterns, 
o Worship attendance 

o Inclusion and involvement of other ethnic groups 

o Participation in Spiritual formation activities such as bible 
studies and small groups. 

o Interactive responses and participation in global and local 
mission. 

o Increase and decline in financial stewardship, 
o Spiritual accountability. 

o Willingness to engage in discipleship process with others 
ethnic groups. 


Data Collection and Instrumentation 


The researcher studied the cross-racial ministry of the Context Church and its 
immediate community located in Southwest Missouri. The research data collection tools 
will include: 

1) Congregational surveys given to congregation C and its 
community for feedback. 

2) Interviews from other minority clergy serving cross-racial 
ministry. 
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3) Ministiy Observations and evaluations for data collection to 
testB, C, D, F, H. 

4) Ministry Cases Studies in Cross-Racial Ministry. 

The researcher’s data ^vas used to test spiritual growth and accountability with an 
immersion of Womanist Theology in congregation C through open-ended spiritual 
formation surveys, and studying the Word of God for adults and youth. A missional 
outreach participation survey feedback form was used to determine the interactive 
response and participation in global and local missions. A questionnaire was constructed 
through random sampling for the laity survey and was done through random sampling. 
The survey was distributed through technology and social media outlets such as 
Facebook, Twitter, and email. The surveys were open-ended questions for the 
participants. The research was conducted over a six-month period and focused on the 
attitudes, values, and behaviors of cross-racial ministry with and without womanist 
theology. 

Feedback from the research was provided to the Context Church’s leadership 
committee regarding their growth and or lack of growth during the six months of the 
emersion of womanist theology in the ministry context. 

The mini stry focus for this research evaluates the Context Church’s holistic 
growth or decline patterns based on being immersed in womanist theology methodology. 
The research evaluated the ministry context related to worship attendance, inclusion and 
involvement of other ethnic groups, increase or decline in financial stewardship and 
accountability and willingness to engage in a discipleship process with other ethnic 


groups. 
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The methodology of this qualitative action research approach also allow for 
congregational feedback from the Context Church. The researcher’s data was inferred 
through methods of data collection and triangulation. The data sought to promote social 
change and invite a critical conversation with religious academic official and ministry 
leaders to study this social problem in each church’s context, without seeking a one size 
fit all model. 

Qualitative Validity 

The Context Associates validated the process and engage in a narrative of how a 
womanist theological perspective ignited a spiritual renewal in an area of the covmtry that 
was known for its non-conforming spirit as well as its long history of white privilege, 
racism, self-maintenance type of ministry which has been inwardly focus. The Context 
Associates spoke directly about their own personal spiritual renewal. The Professional 
Associates have experienced their own individual stories that support the writer’s 
hypothesis. Dr. Debbie Grant is an expert in womanist theology and her sister Dr. 
Jacqueline Grant is the trailblazer for womanist theology. Dr. Grant aids in her 
experience as a womanist not only as a theological construct but also as a state of 
consciousness. 

Both laity and experts are viable sources to the research project. Professional 
Associates who have served in cross-racial ministry have aided in developing the 
questions and data analysis. To satisfy qualitative validity, the researcher describes the 
ever-changing context within which the research occurred. All four variables in 
qualitative validity were satisfied, credibility, transferability, dependability, and 
confirmability. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD STUDY 

The researcher/writer and her multi-ethnic congregation set to explore the effects 
of womanist theology in cross-racial ministry in the area of church revitalization. The 
field study occurred over a six-months period by testing eight project measurements with 
womanist theology as its foundation. In order to test the hypothesis, the researcher used a 
qualitative research method. 

This project recognizes that for Black clergywomen, cross-racial and or cross- 
cultural ministry would not be relevant without womanist theology. When Black 
clergywomen are placed in cross-racial ministry with a theological base in womanist 
theology, signs of revitalization is evidenced. When Black clergywomen seek to engage 
cross-racial or cross-cultural ministry without a theological base in womanist theology, 
the focus of the ministry shifts to gender and race rather than building the Kingdom of 
God. 

Findng 1# Growth and Decline Patterns in the Church 

The growth patterns in regards to spiritual formation and the congregation's 
willingness to participate in spiritual formation activities, increased. 

® According to the findings of the congregational survey 
question number 8, the two main issues that hinders church 
growth is that the church is not truly interested in being 
spiritual communities centered on Christ. It was determined 
that the ministry focuses only on its current members. 
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The cumulative data did not suggest a decline in growth or 
participation in the Context Church as a result of the addition 
of womanist theology. 


Other Supporting Data 


Training by a certified church specialist trained in Cross-racial 
Ministry by the United Methodist Church produced supportive 
feedback. A summary of the feedback survey from the training 
showed that the twelve members of the leadership (100 %) 
discovered that cross-racial or cross-cultural appointments are 
not designed to kill the church or close churches (but to the 
contrary) rather these appointments were designed to revitalize 
and facilitate church growth. 

Survey evaluation data collected after the Fall Learning 
Institute facilitated by a womanist Black clergywoman 
suggests that 100% of the participants experienced an increase 
in spiritual growth in relating to other people (ethnicities) after 
gaining knowledge of womanist theology. 

Data analyzed from other activities related to the introduction 
of womanist theology in the church context (Hands and 
Missions Project, community outreach) revealed an increase in 
baptisms and professions of faith from 0 to thirty-three. The 
growth in this spiritual formation activity increased as the 
pastor taught this concept from a womanist perspective. 

Other data supporting growth was analyzed from a Spiritual 
Formation Survey Questionnaire (given to 123 of Participants) 
that tested the entire congregation (263 of people) regarding 
whether the congregation had grown spiritually since the 
immersion of womanist theology. One hundred and twenty 
three surveys were distributed and seventy-three were returned. 

Results showed that 50% of the respondents (approximately 
thirty-six participants) experienced spiritual growth by 
attending Bible study; 19%; of the congregation attended an 
outside Bible study. 73% made scripture study a priority. 73% 
enjoyed bringing their Bible to worship, and 73% felt liberated 
after studying God’s Word (taught through a womanist 
theology perspective). 
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Find 1# Adverse Realization 

During the research project, the researcher was told that she had the richest man 
in the city in her church and she needed to meet with him regarding this project and 
become highly acquainted with him, because he was the biggest giver in the church. After 
receiving the word, the gentleman and he would be responsible for picking her up. The 
researcher replied to message stating dinner would be fine, but she would drive her own 
car. The gentleman was not happy about those arrangements. Upon arriving for dinner, 
the researcher discovered that the gentlemen’s entire family was present. 

The dinner proceeded and the man replied, I do not like the arrangement you 
have set up at the church, with everybody having to call you Pastor. I will never call you 
Pastor and you will never be my pastor, etc. The gentleman went on to say, as long as 
you are the preacher; I will never attend this church, because I don’t like you.. .Needless 
to say, the gentleman attends Sunday school, and fellowship meals, but has not attended 
worship; only in the researcher’s absence has he enjoyed the benefits of a fruitful 
ministry. 


Finding 2# Worship attendance 

The immersion of womanist theology increased worship attendance. Members 
attended worship regularly rather than their custom of twice per month. Worship 
attendance also increased during historic seasonal decline; June-August. In addition, 
findings from the Fall Institute showed that based on the ambiguous attitudes about race, 
there can be a decline in worship before an increase. 



Other Supportive Data 


Data from the Spiritual Formation Questionnaire addressing 
adult participants found that the immersion of womanist 
theology constituted an increase in worship attendance. The 
same measurement tool for youth indicated a consistent 
attendance for youth in worship, but there was no increase. 

The Missional Outreach activities associated with building 
community involvement also satisfied and produce an increase 
toward revitalization and worship attendance. This was based 
on individuals engaging in their community context and 
bringing the Word of God to life. 


Finding 2# Adverse Realization of Finding: 


When adult members of Central UMC were asked to respond to the question, “How 

has your life changed in the last year due to worship,” one anonymous writer sent a letter 

to the pastor and leadership stating: 

We have held our tongues and taken the high road long enough, we 
have sat back and watched you divide our church.. .and force feed 
your congregation Black Liberation Ghetto theology in the vein of 
Jeremiah Wright and A1 Sharpton, and Jesse Jackson... .Are you 
determined to force your small town “whitey’ church to like you 
and accept you or else.. ..Will they be made to sing ridiculous and 
inappropriate songs like we shall overcome and listen to a rabid 
and arrogant member of the NAACP or ACLU preach lecture to 
the evil white man and force even more Black Liberation Theology 
down their throats?* 

An email response stated: 

Pastor Dorsey, I always enjoy your sermons. Your messages have 
made me really think about my relationship with God and about 
my actions as a Christian. The last time you preached, you talked 
about God being in us in such a way that was different than what I 
have heard before. It truly stuck with me... 


'Unanimous Letter sent US Mail to Rev. Dorsey and CUMC leadership by member of Central 
congregation, 2012. 
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Finding 3# Inclusion and involvement of other ethnic groups 

A womanist theological foundation bolsters the inclusion and involvement of 
other ethnic groups and cultures. 

• The Fall Learning Institute with a womanist theologian. Forty- 
two out of one hundred and twenty-three active members 
attended and responded. Of those in attendance 100 of the 42% 
agreed to the commitment of being an inclusive church based 
on biblical principles. 

® Of 263 congregational survey distributed, 171 responses were 
returned with 100% saying they believe the church should be 
made up of a diverse group of people. 

■ Based on the Spiritual Formation Questionnaire, 67% of the 
congregation enjoyed the inclusion of other ethnic groups. 

Another 6% were open to inclusion or non-inclusion. 

“ The data from the Global Mission question highlighted an 
enjoyment of the inclusion and involvement of other ethnic 
groups. 


Finding 4 # Participation In Spiritual Formation 
Activities Such As Bible Studies And Small Groups 


A Spiritual Formation Survey Questionnaire tested the entire congregation in 
whether the congregation has grown spiritually since the immersion of womanist 
theology. One hundred and twenty three surveys were distributed and seventy-three were 
returned. 


Results show that half of the congregation attending a form of 
Bible study. 19% of the congregation attended an outside bible 
study. 73% made scripture study a priority. 73% enjoyed 
bringing their bible to worship, and 73% felt liberated after 
studying God’s Word. 56 % currently attend a Sunday Morning 
Small Group. 



Results from community’s response in spiritual formation 
activities, the data also shows that many Anglo church 
members are not astute in the biblical word. 
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Finding 5# Interactive Responses And Participation In Global And Local Mission 

The global and community outreach produced a minimum of one hundred and 
thirty seven people participating in the Hands and Missions projects. Research indicated a 
willingness to engage in a discipleship process with others ethnic groups. The cumulative 
data (from Fall Institute, Clergy, Laity, and surveys) did not suggest a decline in 
participation in global and local mission. 

Finding 6# Increase and decline in financial stewardship. 


“ Based on the seventy-three leading pastoral responses’ 

womanist theology can increase financial stewardship based on 
its biblical principles, finding also show womanist theology 
can have an adverse effect on stewardship without a holistic 
perspective. Findings show an increase with a holistic approach 
to educating the congregation and decrease when womanist 
theology is not a fovmdational element. 

® Global Mission activities impacted an increase, an increase in 
financial resources, building remodeling and improvement, and 
a healthy ministry. Congregation C received a $90,000 gift for 
ministry due to its outward focus efforts in the community with 
a pastor embracing womanist theology. 

■ Based on the congregational surveys with an increase in 
worship correlated an increase in units of givers, which 
constituted a financial increase. 


Finding 7# Spiritual Accountability 


From the findings, spiritual accountability was illustrated and an important tenet 


too congregations with a womanist theology only. 
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Cross-racial training feedback produced: the twelve executive 
leadership team members became more spiritual accountable 
and conscious of they’re imderstanding of cross-racial ministry. 
The twelve agreed to enter into a mutual covenant agreement 
as shown in Appendix D. 

Spiritual Formation Questionnaire indicate a high commitment 
to spiritual accountability in relations to Christian duties of 
being fulfilled on Sunday Morning. 

Community response indicated no signs of spiritual 
accountability have a womanist theology immersed in a 
community driven congregation. 


Finding 8# Willingness To Engage In Discipleship Process 
With Others Ethnic Groups 

Womanist theology produces a high increase in willingness to engage in the 
discipleship process with other ethnic groups. The Fall Institute training produced 100 % 
of its participants of forty-two to an agreed to the commitment of being an inclusive 
church based on biblical principles and an increase in Spiritual Growth in relationship to 
other people. Research indicted a willingness to engage in a discipleship process with 
others ethnic group. 

Other Supportive Data 


■ Post leadership training with the Certified Church Specialist 
discussing cross-racial ministry the training lacked information 
to deal with race and cultural differences in cross-cultural 
ministry. 

M (70) At the core of our new multi-ethnic new church start, we 
promote a gospel of liberation. We teach liberation in its biblical 
form and meaning; we teach it in its totality. The gospel of 
liberation sets us fi-ee and challenges the behaviors of all persons 
who hear it. Liberation is not a gospel of inclusion that condoms 
certain types of sins and says there is no hell, however liberation 
provides every believer a new perspective, a social change with a 
spiritual bases. Jesus came as a liberator of the gospel, without 
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compromising the gospel. As a new church start: liberation is 
important because we deal with those persons coming from 
traditionalism. We imderstand that there are those who are bound, 
who might have not experienced the true love of Jesus Christ. We 
are imperfect people striving for God’s perfect love. 

This project recognizes when a womanist theology is presence in cross-racial 
ministry, this liberation model provides the ministry with resources to have the difficult 
dialogue such as race, gender, and systemic oppression. It also gives the other who is not 
minority a voice to live in freedom. Growth and revitalization for Congregation C was 
identified as those who participated in spiritual formation activities such as bible study, 
small group, discipleship, and in home studies. Growth for Congregation C was identified 
in worship attendance and stewardship giving. Growth for Congregation C was an 
increase in those actively bringing bible, involvement in spiritual formation activities, 
worship attendance, missional outreach, and stewardship and tithing. This writer’s 
research supports without the presence of womanist theology, cross-racial appointment 
will continue to fail, and multi ethnic ministry is not authentic. 

The mainline Christian community is negated the reality that Christianity is not 
primarily a mental construct, but the longest historical experience the church had, thus 
creating justification as a powerful force.^ The American church and mainline 
denominations continues to offer a graven image of Jesus Christ through the creative 
expressions of Michelangelo’s portrait of the white Jesus, desiring only to make disciples 
that resemble themselves, or who will assimilate to the Anglo culture and practices. This 
traditional Christological perspective is often used to oppress women, non- whites servant 
leaders, and any others outside of the Anglo race by keeping them from entering the 

^Gustavo Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation: History, Politic, and Salvation (Maryknoll, NY: 
Orbis Books, 2005), 34. 
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priestly role as pastor, as well as segregating other races as the community of Christ from 
coming together to worship Jesus Christ in a multi-ethnic or multi-cultural setting. 

With such ministries a church thus replicate the true values of the Christian faith 
through kingdom building ministry, regardless of the vessel God chooses to lead this holy 
endeavor whether female or male. This project seeks to re-engineer the traditional 
established church based biblical model that no one is a stranger. 



CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, CONCLUSION 

Womanist theology creates an intentional healthy balance for cross racial ministry 
and multiethnic ministry, demonstrating a deep abiding love for God’s people regardless 
of race, gender, and class creating bridges of togetherness with love and harmony, 
sharing attitudes of kingdom building and a purpose of Koinonia. The church according 
to the book of Acts was created and established as a diverse organism embodied with 
power from the Holy Spirit to operate and draw persons from all ethnicities and all 
nations. Womanist theology is a proven theology that makes cross-racial ministry and 
multi ethnic ministry normal instead of exceptional. 

The writer suggests in her womanist thinking that Black women and non-white 
clergy answer the call to ministry from a liberation universal perspective. The Black 
woman’s call is relational and inter-connectional, not exclusive, but entirely inclusive of 
the global community. Such as the Samaritan woman at the well in the Gospel according 
to John, whose testimony ignited a spiritual movement in her Samaritan village with 
those of her cross-cultural and multi-ethnic backgrounds? 

The Gospel of Luke illustrates that Jesus Christ upset the common day order: just 
as, when Jesus exorcised demons from the man living in the tomb, after the spirits were 
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permitted to the group of swine, the people in the community became very upset with 
Jesus, and ordered him to leave the community.^ 

The findings of this project are more than data. They are indicators in a warrior’s 
life working to eradicate the injustices that perplex the Christian Church, while being 
voices for the silent warriors who are too bruised to speak. The data suggest the necessity 
to tackle the lack of competence and awareness of cultural diversity in the Church and 
how the Church might shift to a path of embracing a Creation-Centered Christology, 
which will not hinder the African American woman in ministry. These findings promote 
action from the global Church; to inspire and encourage its Black female clergy to give 
direction for effective ministry, make preaching and pastoral leadership healthier, hence 
building a healthy Christian community. 

Womanist theology: a proven praxis sets the groundwork to unveil the full 
dimensions of diversity and race; producing a healthy dialogue for ministry 
conversations. Womanist theology challenges the forces of privilege and power whether 
engrained, elites, or white privilege. A womanist theology will unveil the historical and 
the generational taboos passed down as well as the modem day realization of ambiguous 
attitudes toward African American female clergy in ministry settings. Womanist theology 
will expose the well-hidden attitudes toward African American leadership in America. 
Without a womanist theology in cross-racial ministry or multi-et hni c ministry when led 
by Black clergywomen, the churches primary ministry tends to focus on issues of gender, 
race, power, and privilege. This creates dissension within the congregational body, which 
also illustrates signs of passive aggressive behaviors in ministry, stemmed from social 

‘Lk 8:27. 
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mistrust of females in leadership roles and the distrust of Black leadership. Without a 
Womamst model in place in cross-racial or multi-ethnic ministry for Black clergywomen, 
unchristian values are practiced while white privilege and power takes precedence; often 
resulting in various forms of clergy abuse, ministry sabotage by ministry leaders and 
congregational members. Clergy blackballing or labels such as troublemaker, Black 
clergy resigning, or being forced to withdraw from ministry prematurely will also 
surface. These unethical practices should not be demonstrated in the Kingdom of God. 
This creates an environment of chaotic- dysfunction, which is unhealthy for Black clergy 
as well as the congregation. This also leads Black clergy towards feelings of personal 
defeat, questioning the sovereignty of God, ministry withdrawal, personal health issues, 
and a lack of support from the denominational hierarchy due to majority culture. 

One Love: A Womanist Perspective on Church Revitalization in Cross Racial 
Ministry is a mirror of the writer’s personal journey with God. Beginning this journey, 
the writer’s understanding of the significance of the journey was incomplete. There was 
no indication that this journey would transform her as well as be a catalyst for change for 
those walking in their divine call in cross-racial, cross-cultural, and multi-ethnic ministry. 
The writer felt inadequate and much afraid to venture into this uncharted territory with 
her congregation. However, she held on to what was taught to her by her grandfather, i.e. 
civil rights is for all people, and the blood of Jesus covers all. Because the writer’s entire 
life’s narrative has been about crossing racial boundaries, overcoming obstacles and not 
being defined by the traditional status quo of society’s definition of women, the writer 
felt that cross-racial ministry would not be the place suited for her. She felt her life’s 
work would be easier to manage in the day-to-day work place, corporate America and/or 
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Social Service Agencies instead of integrating in the religious setting. Dealing with 
resistance and injustice in God’s House became very difficult for her to stomach. In the 
writers first years of experience in cross-racial ministry, the journey was negative. The 
negativity came from persons not imderstanding her call to cross-racial ministry. She 
experienced this from the Anglo commvmity as well as others in her Black race. She saw 
and experienced the true evil that manifest itself concerning race and gender equality in 
the religious realm, however, there in the midst as God provided for the prophet Elijah 
through the raven (IKgs 17: 1-6) God, provided for the writer through people. God began 
to send her help to complete her ministry through faithful people, those who were of all 
races and all ages, and those who had a heart for the Kingdom of God. The reality of 
cross-racial and multi-ethnic ministry is that when churches are limited in their views and 
theology, it produees a dysfunctional system. Howard Thurman said, “Community eannot 
for long feed on itself; it can only flourish with the coming of others from beyond, their 
unknown and imdiscovered brothers.” 

During this project, the writer was stunned to learn the fear of the congregation 
and some Black clergywomen in cross-racial ministry carry. The fear, intimidation, and 
the shame associated with artieulating and discussing cross-racial mini stry honestly. The 
fear of being blackballed and not receiving an adequate pastoral appointment, the fear of 
being blamed for the ministry’s failures, which is associated with the congregational 
DNA, and cited for pastoral ineffeetiveness, stating the reasons why mini stry was 
unsuccessful, was because of the pastor. 

This project has lead the writer to recognize the need and common commitment 
that needs to take place in the global church in order to teach diversity and address 
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ethnicity of the community of believers. The project also discovered that racism and 
prejudices is also alive and well in God’s domain and is sometimes used to hinder 
effective ministry. 

Though this project was designed for a doctoral degree, the writer feels that there 
is more work, which needs to be done. Since this is an uncharted field, there is so much 
more that needs to be done to help understand what exactly is going on with cross-racial/ 
cross-cultural/ multi-ethnic church revitalization. There are more conversations to come 
regarding this issue. So this current project is a work in progress. The writer invites the 
reader on a jomney to dialogue and learn about cross-racial and multi-ethnic ministry. 
This project is also aimed at teaching non-white clergy to control their own destiny and to 
rely on God as the sustainer, as well as learning to tell their own stories, and write their 
own history, no matter how the story reads. 

The writer learned that she or the church was not alone in their plight toward 
revitalization. There have been other brave warriors, both men and women who have 
climbed the difficult mountains of revitalization to bring races together. She learned 
quickly that in the United Methodist Church in the southern states, many female women 
treaded this journey alone, and continues to do so. Many churches are in need of a new 
ethos or DNA change in order to create a community that belongs to God. Unfortunately 
many who venture into cross-racial and multi-ethnic ministry are by-products of 
wounded healers.^ The journey, however, is hard, but the benefits of seeing people grow 
closer to Christ outweigh the heartache and struggle in and through this process. Jesus’ 
suffering offers the priest and those following the spiritual mandate to becoming part of 

^Henri Nouwen, The Wounded Healer (New York, NY: Image Books Doubleday, 1972), 8. A 
wounded healer is a minister who’s own pain makes it possible for them to convert their weakness into 
strength. 
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the kingdom. Cross-racial and multi-ethnic ministry proposed new ways of talking about 
Christ to all people. It is what the writer calls: The Gospel language, not church language. 
Church language promotes segregation, divisions, isms, and fractions based on people’s 
perceptions, belief, and learned attitudes of others. The Gospel language is a message of 
love, inclusion, relationality, dignity, and worth. Jesus offered a liberating Gospel 
language to all those who heard the Good News of the Kingdom. “I have come to set the 
captive free.” 

The true reality of this project is that not every member of an establish church will 
embrace the reshaping, reinventing, and replicating of the kingdom. For those who dared 
to embrace God’s plans for their lives, the Holy Spirit will forever impart change and 
stretch them with cultural sensitivity and a love for humankind. Early on in the writer’s 
first months of mimstry, a member stated that she would wear a sheet over her head 
during the morning worship if she could not preach. So, Reverend Denizela’ added not 
only can the Lord speak but she as a minister has enough power in her prayer to pray you 
from under the sheet, so you might not want to wear a sheet to church. The member was 
making inferences to resembling the White Knights of the Klu Klux Klan. However, 
because the writer was not afraid to deal with the topic of race and did not tolerate racists 
or inappropriate remarks, the Anglo member became one of her biggest financial 
contributors, and she also became open to changes God made at Central. 

Through the narrative of the gospel, the Creator used men and women to promote 
a Gospel language. The Prophet Joel saw a vision encompassing all creatures endowed by 
the Spirit of Christ, when he pronounced “in the last day I will pour out my spirit.. 


hi 2 : 28 . 
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God desires to share God’s Spirit and ministry with all people. God desires to give 
wisdom and vision for ministry to groups who include both men and women, young and 
old. This prophetic word involving all stages of men and women together in a multi 
global vision and ministry is retrospective of the original community implied in Genesis.'^ 
The metaphor, One Love illustrates accepting the simple tenet of the only love 
that can bridge a gap. A central love of Jesus Christ for all nations and all people tearing 
down the religious barriers created in the name of Christ. One Love, illustrates the limits 
of a triple level of oppression due to African American women’s skin color, ethnicity, 
gender, other social constructs combined with traditional oppressive theologies. This 
social construct makes it difficult for Black clergywomen to lead, much less try to break 
discouragement, bitterness, and discontentment resulting in ineffective ministry. 

As an experience pastor working with cross-racial ministry in the United 
Methodist Church for over nine years, the hypothesis of this project guides the writer. 
When Black clergywomen with theological roots in womanist theology are placed in 
cross-racial ministries, revitalization and church growth positively affects Kingdom 
building creating vital and healthy ministries. 

The Context Church is a predominately Anglo community of faith that has 
experienced this One Love of revitalization as well as dealt with the challenges and 
setbacks that are manifested when love reaches every boundary. Believers of Context 
Church enjoyed the fruits of congregational growth of 45% for three years, financial 
stability through tithing, over $90,000 dollars in building improvements through 
sacrificial giving and tithing, a new form of worship, a multi-ethnic worship setting, 

“*0. W. Icenogle, Biblical Foundations For Small Group Ministry: An Integrative Approach: The 
Spirit’s Ministry Is In Groups Of Men And Women Together (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 

1994), 52. 
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community outreach and missions reaching all races and classes of people, from 
homeless, domestic violence victims, global missions, sponsoring a cattle projeet, a 
diverse group of preaching coming into the church, as well as dealing with the reality of 
racism and social constructs within its own congregation. Once the Context Church 
began to unravel its true nature of race and privilege, the growth stopped. The racism, 
privilege and power construct fostered dissention, fraction, and issues of power and 
control. Many established Anglos felt they were losing their church. 

With a womamst theology present within the Context Church’s ministry, Jesus 
ignited a new spiritual hunger with established Anglo members, creating a love for those 
outside of their culture; a love to engage with all people. Through conversations and 
personal experiences along the journey, this project developed several resources that 
might be helpful for the cross-racial and multiethnic ministry. 

From this project the writer developed the Cross Raeial Ten Commandments. 

Ten Commandments for Black Clergy women going into CR/CC 

1. Remember Your Creator, and Know Who You Are 

a. As a Black woman created in the imago dei (the image of God) 

b. As a Clergy called to the office of ministry: proclaim salvation to all willing to 
hear 

c. Know your theology and be comfortable to communicate it effectively 

d. Know your gifts 

e. Do not be afraid to share your culture 

f. Celebrate your femininity, personal care, invest in your appearance, 
grooming, and dental care 

2. Continue to learn, staying astute to the changes in church and society 

3. Set up a Ministry Standard of Excellence 

a. Do not do the work for your congregation, teach them to do it 

b. Do not make excuses for them 

c. Stand up for righteousness and truth 
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d. Document and keep written accounts of daily encoimters 

e. Implement policies and procedures for dealing with disenchantment 
f Communicate 

g. Identify the mission first 

4. Preach the Word of God Effectively 

a. Deliver dynamic sermons 

b. Know you will be criticized, but do not let it be for the Word of God 

5. Have a Multi-Ethnic Ministry Accountability Group of pastors from your race and 
outside of your race and denomination who will be honest with you and hold you 
accoxmtable to the call. 

6. Establish professional and personal boundaries 

7. Do not tolerate racism, obscene joking, and hurtful comments. Bring it to the 
attention of your ministry team. 

8. Establish a leadership covenant 

9. Learn about your community and its history 

10. Get away. Take your vacation 

The Writer’s Final Words 

Cross-racial, cross-cultural and multi-ethnic ministry is a ministry of 
intentionality. One never enters this ministry without counting and weighing the cost as 
required in the Gospel of Luke 14:28-30. There will always be triumph and tragedy. 

There are moments of divine miracles and there are seasons of terrible droughts, but 
through each season, the Creator God meets us all as God did for Hagar in the wilderness 
(Genesis), with loving and outstretched arms ready to prophetically speak a word to 
change the situation. God revitalizes and renews the soldier during the battle in order to 
win the war. The greatest gift is humility; lose some battles in order to win the war of 
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unity and a multi-cultural community. The power of one bad waiter can close a new 
restaurant.^ 


2013). 


Karen McClintock, Highest Ideals (Columbia, MO: Missouri Annual Conference, January 19, 
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-Spiritual Formation Survey- 

1 Corinthians 12:13_For in one Spirit we were all baptized into one body—Jews 
or Greeks, slaves or free—and all were made to drink of one Spirit 


The Study of the Word of God 

1. Do you currently attending Bible Study? Y_N_ 

2. Are you currently active in a small group outside of Central? 

Y N _ 

3. Is study the scriptures a priority in your weekly schedule? Y_N_ 

4. Do you enjoying studying with those of different ethnic groups?_N_ E 

5. Do you bring your bible to worship? Y N 

6. Do you currently attend Sunday Morning Small Group? Y_N 

7. Do you feel free and liberated in studying God’s Word? Y___ 

Adult Members (Only) 

1. How regularly to you attend worship?_ 

2. What is your favorite aspect of the worship service?_ 

3. Do you feel you are growing due to the worship experience? 

4. How has your life changed in the last year due to worship? 

Youth Members (ONLY) 

1. Do you attend Youth Study? Y_N_ 

2. Did you participate in Vacation Bible School? Y_No_ 

3. What is your favorite aspect of the worship service?_ 

4. Do you feel you are growing due to the worship experience? 

5. How has your life changed in the last year due to worship? 
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Missional Outreach 


1. What missional outreach are you a part of? 



2. Name the ministries you feel God is calling you to be a part of: 



3. What are the most enjoyable aspect of C? 
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The questions for the survey were developed in consultation with the Context 
Associates of a cross racial ministry and the Professional Associates who have been a 
part of Cross Racial Ministry and are experts in Womanist Theology. 

Disclaimer: 

State of Claim: These questions are designed to collect data for a Case -Study 
dealing with Black Clergy women and their experiences in Church Leadership and Cross 
Racial Ministry. I would like to solicit your honest response to the questions below. If 
you have other questions and or comments you may specify at the end of the survey. 
Thank you. 

Denizela’ R. Dorsey, Senior Pastor of UMC, Missouri. 
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Interview Questions for Minority Clergy Women 

1. Define your ministry role in the local Church 

[ ] Pastor [ ] Assoc. Pastor [ ] laity [ ] Officer [ ] Ministry 

Leader 

[ ] Other 

2. What type of cultural or ethnic makeup is your present mini stry setting? 

[ ] All African American [ ] Caucasian [ ] Korean/Asian Decent [ ] 
Hispanic/Latino 

[ ] Native [ ] Multi- Ethnic [ ] Cross Racial 

3. Have you ever served in Cross-Racial or Multi Ethnic Mini stry? 

[ ] Yes [ ] No If yes how long? 

4. Were your ministry experiences positive or negative? Please describe 

5. Would you consider this ministry a healthy and viable ministry at the time of your 
arrival? 

[ ] Yes [ ] No Explain if you like? 

6. Did you have resources to address and educate your congregation on topics 
diversity and race? 

[ ] Yes [ ] No Explain if you like? 

7. Do you support and use theological and biblical material from womanist and 
liberation theologians such as Jackyln Grant, Bell Hooks, Katie Cannon, Renita 
Weems, Stacey Floyd-Thomas, Vashti McKenszie , etc.? 

[ ] Yes [ ] No Explain if you like? 

8. Do you promote womanist teaching or liberation teachings within your 
congregational setting? 


[ ] Yes [ ] No Explain if you like? 
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9. List and or name the major problems you saw within your ministry setting that 
hinder growth and vitality, (i.e. Racism, no respect for authority, low apathy, lack 
of biblical foimdation, etc.) 

10. Would you ever serve in a cross racial ministry again? 

[ ] Yes [ ] No Explain if you like? I have never served in a cross racial 
ministry. 

Additional Comments? 

11. What is your denomination? 

12. If United Methodist what is the name of your Jurisdiction? 

13. Would you consider being a part of a more in-depth dialogue on Cross Racial 
Ministry and Multi ethnic ministry regarding your experiences? 
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LAITY SURVEY 

State of Claim: These questions are designed to collect data for a Case -Study 
dealing with Black Clergy women and their experiences in Church Leadership and Cross 
Racial Ministry. I would like to solicit your honest response to the questions below. If 
you have other question and or comments you may specify at the end of the survey. 
Thank you. 

Denizela’ R. Dorsey, Senior Pastor of UMC, Missouri. 

Interview Questions for Laity 

1. Define your role in your Church? 

[ ] Pastor [ ] Assoc. Pastor [ ] laity [ ] Officer [ ] Ministry 

Leader 

Activities involved in? 

2. What is the gender of the clergy in your Church? 

[ ] Male [ ] Female [ ] Male & Female 

3. Does your Church represent? 

[ ] A single ethmc group [ ] A multi-racial or multi- ethnic ministry 
[ ] other 

4. Do you prefer a male or female pastor? Does it Matter? 

5. Should the local church be diverse or made up of a single ethnic group? 

6. What is your gender and age? 


7. What State do you live in? 



8. Name the issues that hinder your church from experiencing church growth, 
ministry fruitfulness. 

9. Name one thing your ministry does well, and could this be done without your 
pastor? 

10. Do you believe the church should be a place that addresses or invites the dialogue 
of issues such as racism, gender indifference, classism, sexism, etc. 

11. Which topic should your church address and why? 


Additional Comments? 
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Findings From Field Study 
Findings 2# Spiritual Formation Questionnaire 


Following the training events the research team of twelve administered a Spiritual 
Formation Survey 

When asked? 


1. 

Do you currently attending Bible Study? 

Y61 

N12 

2. 

Are you currently active in a small group outside of Central? Y 19 

N64 

3. 

Is study the scriptures a priority in your weekly schedule? 

Y73 

NO 

4. 

Do you enjoying studying with those of different ethnic groups? 

Y67 

N 0 

5. 

Do you bring your bible to worship? 

Y73 

NO 

6. 

Do you currently attend Sunday Morning Small Group? 

Y56 

N17 

7. 

Do you feel free and liberated in studying God’s Word? 

Y73 

N 0 


E6 


Adult Members (Only) 

1. How regularly to you attend worship? 

A. 61 said at least 3 Sundays 

B. 11 said at least 2 Sundays due to out of town on business 

C. 1 said one a month 


D. What is your favorite aspect of the worship service? 73 responded the preaching 

E. Do you feel you are growing due to the worship experience? 73 yes 

F. How has your life changed in the last year due to worship? 72 yes with a high 
emphasis. 


Finding 4# Laity Survey 

The researcher and writer, Rev. Denizela’, and her research team learned some 
costly lessons on this journey toward revitalization. Data supposes that: 

Anglo churches in southern parts of the United States prefer a male pastor 
to a female pastors. While 23 respondents ages 41 and under state is does 
not matter the gender of the leaders. 


o 
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o The data also show that is cross-racial ministiy fear to address or invite 
race dialogue if high. 

o Many Anglo churches prefer not to address the race dialogue. 


Southern State email responds to Laity Survey for Cross Racial/Multi Ethnic 
Ministry M 63# 


Our family was seeking a church home andfound one, a multi-ethnic 
congregation. The lead pastor was white and his wife was black. The church was founded 
from an extension ministry out of Louisiana; however, there was no other Black 
Leadership in the larger hierarchy. It was all driven by white male, where 70% percent 
of the congregation was black. This bothered our family because it appeared that there 
were no qualified black persons when a large segment of the congregation was black. 

With Liberation/Womanist theology sin is regarded as a social, historical, the 
absence of fellowship, and an interior, personal fracture with God.' The data supports 
that all cross-racial and multi-ethnic ministries that desire to reach the world for Jesus 
Christ should be grounded in a gospel of liberation and or a womanist theology. 


T03 
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September 4*, 2012 

Creating a Healthy Church 

Executive Committee/Church Safeguards and Procedures 
❖ Regarding Executive Board Emails 

All general executive board emails will be sent to the overall committee using bee 
(in order to protect the privacy of those who wish that their emails remain confidential). 
Those members who are not on email will have a hard copy sent to their home by US 
postal services or copies available for them to pick up in the church office. 

When there are emails that need to be sent to a subcommittee of the executive 
board such as staff/pastor-parish or trustees, the email will go to that subcommittee listing 
the names of individuals on that committee. After the correspondence with the 
subcommittee, information will be dispensed to the entire executive board. 

❖ Church email 

C s Congregational email is used for daily correspondences and communicating 
mformation such as prayer requests, daily and upcoming events, and the church’s 
publications (Newsletter, Bulletin, Announcements, meditations and Bible Study 
material). 

The Church email can be used to contact the Church’s Administrative Assistant or 
Pastor Dorsey; however Pastor Dorsey’s email is ... 

if you would like to contact her. You may also use the Website to contact the 


staff at webbcitymethodist.com. 
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Emails will be sent only to members of central and active persons serving 
Central’s ministiy. If there are persons who desire to receive emails currently not 
receiving emails they must contact the church office by phone or by email. 

All church emails will be sent out using the bcc; in order to protect the privacy of 
those who wish that their emails remained confidential. 

Personal matters and church financial information will not be sent out as a part of 
the Congregational email. Personal matters will be handled through the pastor/parish 
committee along with the pastor. Financial information may be requested by members 
through email but picked up from the church office. 

❖ News Letter: 

Newsletters are sent out electronically unless; the church office is contacted and 
notified that you wish to receive a hard copy. Hard copies will be mailed to those who do 
not have email and those who have requested a mailed copy. Additional hard copies can 
be picked up in back of the sanctuary or church office. 

♦♦♦ Grievance and discontent 

❖ Central vows to live according to scripture and remain in harmony, if a grievance 
should arise; the person who has the grievance may bring their concerns to the 
board m person or may submit a signed complaint to the board. Grievances will 
be handled according to first person information, not second hand or third hand 
information passed along. 

Members of C vow to be held accountable for; our words, actions and 
shortcommgs. We will be willing to change our behavior and attitude when necessaiy for 
the sake of our church and the church’s mission. 
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C is a solution-focused church. We will refrain from criticizing and blaming 

others. 

Staffing Concerns 

Staffing concerns will be handled in the appropriate subcommittee and brought to 
the overall executive committee once a solution has been determined. The overall EC 

board can approve or disapprove of the decision and may add their concerns at the overall 
board meeting. 

Staff Concerns and Pastor Parish information must be kept in confidence and 
practicing confidentially. Staff concerns should not be discussed in the worship service or 
within the overall body, only in the confines of the Executive Board. Central will 
practice healthy disclosure in all matters. 

The Pastor will be responsible for making all announcements dealing with staff to 
the overall congregation. (Such as resignations, promotions, etc.) 
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Preparing For Cross-Racial Ministry In Established Settings 
A Womanist Story 

I am a thirty five year old black clergywoman. I was bom in Guyana, South 
America. In Guyana there are six different races of people (Chinese, Portuguese, 
European, Amenndian, Afro Guyanese, and Indo Guyanese) who co-exist. While racism 
IS present among the six races, most people get along. My parent taught me that I was no 
less than anyone else. Hold your head up when you walk into a room, speak intelligently 
smile and most of all be kind and loving to all, this was instilled in me. Sounds cocky? 
Perhaps. But adhering to its over the years has helped me have positive experience in 
cross-raciaEcross cultural contexts of ministiy. Victimization we do not understand, 
struggle we did understand. 

For six years, I have served in Cross Racial, Multi Ethnic Ministiy, and for the 

most part this mmistry has been positive. I have had disagreements and conflicts, but not 
all conflict is bad. 

I have always been a liberation theologian even before I really knew what that 
meant. The message of liberation is incorporated into my messages. I have been 
mtentional m bnnging awareness to the churches I have pastured, because in many cases 
people are not aware that they need liberating from something. 

During my first four years of ministiy within the UMC, I did not have 
resources that addressed cross cultural ministry, so I went to a few training sessions and 

read a couple of books to become aware. I knew I had to become aware if I am to flourish 
in a mostly white denomination. 
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Words I would offer to Cross-Racial Ministry Pastors: 

1. Be yourself Do not Dumb it down 

2. Be a positive and authentic source of energy 

3. Set the standard; teach others how to treat you. 

4. Do no harm, stay in love with God, 

5. Learn the culture 

6. Teach your culture, dispel stereotypes 

7. Always keep God first. Let your ministry be about God 


Preparation for Successful Cross Racial: STEPS TO HANDLE GROWTH 

These are questions every cross-racial and multi-ethnic ministry should answer 
when begrnmng to venture into the dialogue of church revitalization. 

1. Identify your community make-up? Answer the question. How does and will this 
population affect your present congregation? 

2. What stereotypes come with this population, and how will the present 
congregation address the stereotypes in a positive marmer. 

3. What are your personal biases about this group? 

4. Identify 3 Scriptures to support inclusion of others? 

5. Do your current building structure, support, and congregation growth? 

6. What changes are we willing to make to support this growth? Identify the sacred 
cows within the congregation? 

7. What safe guard does your church have for conflict and communication 
breakdowns? 


Eight Visible Signs of an Unhealthy Church and System 

This are nine visible signs which writer discovered can be detected in a 
unhealthy cross racial ministry of any unhealthy ministry system. 

1. Rebellion and Resistance- The refusal to trust God and enter the promise land 
(Number 14:26-39) 

2. Pride (2 Peter2: 4) Full of Sin (Genesis 19:1-29) 

3. Collective Dynamics Communication Patterns: using other to form or enlist 
access to power 

4. Scoffed at authority 

5. Continual Conflict over small matters 
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6. Unresolved turf battles 

7. Passive Aggressive Communication Patterns: 

A. Projecting Blame on Others, 

B. Triangulatmg in order to avoid direct confrontation and or take responsibility 

C. Wrthholding information to later use for ministry sabotage 

D. Misplaced anger 

E. Anonymous communication, 

F. Withholding secrets 

G. Rumors 

H. Indirect Communication: communication, which is vague and appealing to the 
cor. 

8. Unclear of the vision and Steps to carry out the vision 

9. Denial 

10. In the absence of commumcation people will make-up things. 


Leadership Covenant 

Developed by Central Leaders of the executive board, pastor (Rev. Dorsey), along with 
Conference Staff to help with establishing healthy systems in a CR/CC ministry. 

As one responding to God’s grace and God’s call to a kingdom perspective in our 
Christain community which is inclusive of all people... 

I Covenant to do the following. 


> 


> 


> 


> 


> 

> 


Jhm “'u “f Christian faith and life, understanding 

that in order to lead others; I must grow in faith and willingly particinate in 
activities that hold me accountable to growth and the Word of God. 

I will strive tow^d a healthy balanced life and demonstrate stewardship e e 
economically, physically, socially, and mentally. 

T ^ spiritual discipline. I will faithfully give 10% of my income 

I will faithfully work toward this goal. ^ ^ /o or my mcome. 

I will refrain from any action or activity that may hamper the ministry or serve as 
a negative role model to believers and unbelievers 

I will seek to make::^---^a Christ-focused multi-ethnic spiritual home where all 
pejte are nurtured and treated with dignity and worth as Ssciples of Jesus 

I will have high expectations of others and myself and will work toward a 
rmmstry of excellence in every area of ministry 
I will be accountable to others for my work and stewardship 
will be flexible understanding that ministiy is unpredictable. 
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> I will be a reliable leader, working to build Christ community within the church 
and outside the community. 

> I will seek positive communication with others: clearly and regularly. 

> I will not to be a part of or entertain private, negative conversation about the 
mimstiy, the mimstry leaders, and pastors. 

y I will always speak the truth in love and be honest with others about my 
questions, reservations, concerns, and ideas. 

I will be professional, keeping confidences and working toward unity and 
harmony 

^ remembering that joy is contagious and a clear sign of the new 

life offered m Jesus Christ. 


Signature 


Date 
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